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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 








PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. §. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1920, over  $8,742,060.93 
Insurance issued during 1920, over $31, 433, 676, 00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920, over $91, 408, 227. 00 


The Pan-American Way 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, 
the Pan-American does not seek to guest 3 agents of other 
companies, but by interesting men of intelligence, character 
and clean record, instructing them by correspondence, and as- 
sisting them in the active co-operation of specially trained men, 
it wach built up a field organization that is prosperous and con- 
tent 

What these agents are doing, you can do, if you have the 
Will—the Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice=President and General 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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{FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on 
the ordinary, intermediate and industrial plan at all 
ages. It also insures against total and permanent 
disability. Policies of the company are made secure 
by reserves maintained on the highest standard, with 
additional contingent reserves providing protection 
against all emergencies. Information and Advice on 
any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at 
any time through the Agencies or Home Office of this 
Company. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE! 























The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly “‘up-to-the- 
minute.” 




















From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 








Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 













































































In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 








A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives vou 
‘‘the something different” to talk to your prospects. 





It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time-has proved that. 




















AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 

















How about a connection? 


‘RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET ON LIFE INSURANCE 


Opinions of America’s Twelve Leading Statesmen on the Value of 
Insurance Protection 


EVERY CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES SHOULD HEED THEIR ADVICE 


Institution of Life Insurance is Unqualifiedly Endorsed—Specific Experiences of Statesmen Definitely Stated 


ROGRESS in the world is largely measured 
by the degree in which the mass of people 
are influenced by the thoughts, expressions 
and actions of those comparatively few 
who attain prominence by accomplishment. 
Thus it is that we seek the opinions of 
successful men on events and institutions 
to guide and influence our life as a whole. 

Of great influence and force among Americans, and among 
the peoples of the world at large, are the utterances of the 
President of the United States and his intimate advisers, the 
members of his Cabinet, on any subject of great public interest, 
or of any institution affecting public welfare. 

Each one of these great statesmen has unqualifiedly endorsed 
life insurance as an institution, and their expressions are of a 
character that bring cheer to the insured and a message of 
enlightenment to the uninsured. 

In this issue of THE SPECTATOR appears, in two-page display, 
the portraits and opinions regarding the value of life insur- 
ance of the President, the Vice-President, and the ten mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet. 

Last year THe Specrator obtained a forceful letter from 
President Harding, addressed exclusively to the editor of THE 
SPECTATOR, and also a similar letter from Vice-President 
Coolidge, both of these documents strongly favoring the value 
of life insurance. By arrangement with The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, THr Spectator is this week 
printing statements strongly endorsing life insurance protec- 
tion made by each of the ten members of the President’s 
Cabinet, and also the portraits of these gentlemen and the 
letters and portraits of President Harding and Vice-President 
Coolidge. 


How Presipents’ Op1ntons Won BusINEss 

In presenting these views of eminent statesmen in favor of 
life insurance we are reminded of an actual incident that oc- 
curred not long ago in a Southern hotel, where a wide-awake 


life insurance agent approached a group of gossiping local 


business men. The subject of life insurance was broached, 
and one man, whose opinion was regarded with great awe by 
all the other members of the group, proceeded to give the 
business of life insurance a “knock,” and all the others accepted 
his opinion and joined in a general tirade against the insur- 
ance agent. 

But it happened, fortunately, that this particular insurance 
agent was a man of varied resources and ready wit, and carried 
a well equipped kit. He simply turned to the group and asked 
whether they regarded the opinion of any one of themselves 
as superior to that of the President of the United States. In 
chorus they answered: “No.” 

“Here, then,” said the agent, unfolding a copy of the well- 
known folder published by The Spectator Company entitled 
“Advice of Great Value to the American People,” “is what 
five eminent men who have been President of the United States, 
including the present President, have to say about life in- 
surance!” 

The group gathered around their leader and the agent and 
eagerly read every line, taking in the portraits of the great men, 
and they became somewhat embarrassed by their previous 
hastily expressed criticisms. Before leaving the hotel the agent 
had taken four applications for life insurance, for substantial 
sums. 


UTTERANCES OF PRESIDENT AND His Caprnet Most 
IMPRESSIVE 

The twelve opinions strongly endorsing life insurance pre- 
sented in Tre SpecTATOR of this week, accompanying the por- 
traits, are of similar character, and useful to the life insur- 
ance solicitor. The portraits of President Harding, Vice- 
President Coolidge, and all the members of the Cabinet, to- 
gether with the opinions expressed regarding the value of lite 
insurance, cannot fail to impress any doubting prospect. Bear 
in mind that these are the opinions on life insurance of each 
one of the heads of every branch of the executive department 
of the United States Government. 

These portraits and life insurance opinions will be published 
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at once by The Spectator Company as a new leaflet, under the 
title, “The President and His Cabinet on Life Insurance.” 

To the man who would not have life insurance let the influ- 
ence of these prominent men’s opinions be brought; let him 
who would drop his policy hear from Secretary Hughes; let 
him who “has enough now” read what President Harding says 
to the spendthrift; Secretary Hays answers directly and with 
common sense; to every life insurance objector there is an 
answer, brief and to the point, over the signature or name of 
America’s twelve foremost citizens, who have the interests of 


perience. 


This new leaflet, 


the country and of every individual at heart, expressing them- 
selves with the judgment and sincerity accorded them by ex- 


“The President and His Cabinet on Life 
Insurance,” is so printed as to be readily folded for insertion 
in envelopes for mailing with premium notices, soliciting letters 
and other communications to policyholders or prospects. The 
prospect or policyholder will be glad to receive it, and will, in 
many instances, retain it permanently, desiring to preserve the 
portraits of the President, Vice-President, and the full Cabinet. 





FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS AND 
LOSSES IN A DECADE* 


HE table herewith printed represents 

a summary of the combined under- 
writing operations of ninety-four mil- 
lionaire fire insurance companies during 
the ten years from January I, I9II, to 
January I, 1921. 

In the aggregate the table shows that 
the companies collected $3,705,436,558 in 
premiums and paid to the insured on ac- 
count of losses during the ten-year pericd 
$1,828,705,257, while at the same time 
the expenses of operation amounted to 
$1,399,997,086. Because of the increased 
business written the liabilities were in- 
creased from $252,861,853 at the begin- 
ning of the period to $625,400,847 at thie 
end of the decade. The resulting profit 
to the companies amounted therefore to 
$104,186,221 or 2.81 per cent on the ten 
years’ business. The underwriting opera- 
tions may therefore be summarized as 
follows: 





ON SSS ener ee ee ee ee 49.36 
POU SETS ee 37.78 
Increase in liabilities... ........0ss0600 10.05 
RUnGerwriting Prohit ...... cess cece 2.81 

“UCD [EER aS en ante ee ee 100.00 


A demonstration of the possible losses 
to which fire insurance companies may 
be subjected, in the aggregate, may 
be had by considering the losses suffered 
by these same companies in the fire and 
earthquake in San Francisco in 1906, on 
account of which catastrophe the ninety- 
four companies tabulated paid out $119,- 
220,486, an amount $15,034,265 in excess 
of the profit derived by the ninety-four 
largest companies in the fire insurance 
business during the ten-year period. 

Were it not for the fact that the com- 
panies may derive a profit from the in- 
terest earnings of the large premium re- 


* Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 


serves held by them to secure the stability 
of the company, it would be highly im- 
probable that money would be invested 
in the business of fire insurance because 
of the uncertainty of realizing a consist- 
ent profit and the hazardous nature of 
the business itself. 

There is, perhaps, no business in the 
world today so sensitive to every busi- 
ness disturbance or national unrest. In 
reviewing any abnormalcy of the past 
two decades every one has a direct and 
distressing effect on fire insurance condi- 
tions. The San Francisco conflagration, 
the greatest individual catastrophe ever 
suffered by this country, caused fire 
companies to pay one hundred and fifty 
million dollars and necessitated vast con- 
tributions by the stockholders of the vari- 
ous stock fire insurance companies. One 
might say that the fate of the West de- 
pended upon the integrity of the fire in- 
surance interests. The splendid growth 
of the West was allied closely with the 
rebuilding of San Francisco. 

The entrance of America in the world 
war placed a stupendous responsibility 
upon the fire insurance companies, which 
was met by them with a readiness and 
heartiness. They freely underwrote 
plants of a hazardous or non-hazardous 
nature constructed by the government 
or by private interest. They enlarged 
their marine departments and met the 
demands placed upon them by shippers 
to foreign ports. 

The most notable fact in this connec- 
tion is that though the spirit of profiteer- 
ing was rampant throughout the country 
fire insurance companies did not take a‘l- 
vantage of the position they were in ‘9 
charge excessive rates. 

At the present time the country is in 
the reaction stage and this period of re- 
adjustment in prices cannot but have an 
adverse effect on the fire ratio. 
During the war the inflation of real 


loss 


4 


estate values and the desire of property 
owners to protect their property to the 
fullest extent involved the carrying of 
tremendous risks; as the value of real 
estate gradually decreased there is likely 
to arise a moral hazard which is as dai- 
gerous as any hazard which insuraiic¢ 
companies underwrite. The real estate 
deflation is country-wide and there are 
undoubtedly some unscrupulous people 
who would readily endeavor to “sell their 
property” to the fire insurance companies 
at the war prices. Extreme care in the 
investigation and reduction of the lines 
carried on individual properties must be 
exercised by the company. 

In studying the tabulation herewith it 
should be borne in mind that the statis- 
tics include only the demonstrable trans- 
actions in the underwriting accounts of 
the companies without consideration of 
the interest earned on the invested por- 
tion of their unearned premium, which, if 
computed at all, would have to be on an 
estimated basis. 

The theory that the fire insurance busi- 
ness requires a premium income sufficient 
to pay losses and expenses with interest 
earnings also available to reasonabiv 
remunerate stockholders for the use of 
their capital and that there should also 
be a constant increase in the surplus to 
should commend 
business 


meet conflagrations 
itself to the 
Property owners must realize that the 


average man. 
solvency of fire insurance companies, 1- 
volving adequate premium rates, is 2% 
absolute necessity, otherwise the high 
standard of protection which thev have 
received for many years co 

continued. Even with adequate premium 
rates it is necessary that the greatest 
caution should be exercised to minimize 
the danger of waste by fire, and in this 
work of conservation all policyholders 
should co-operate to the extent of theif 


ability. (Table on page 7.) 
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journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds, The subscription 
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ERTAIN Southern life and health 
C insurance companies, when asked 
concerning their loss claims on account 
of pellagra, have minimized the losses 
due to this disease, notwithstanding the 
alarming stories which have been preva- 
lent in the daily newspapers lately. It is 
apparent that those who are in position 
to know actual conditons do not feara 


‘ widespread epidemic of pellagra in the 


near future; and it is possible that propa- 
ganda predicting heavy mortality from 
this cause later this year may be designed 
to affect legislation. 

ORRECT diagnosis and_ prescrip- 
C tions are nearly as important with 
life insurance agents as with physicians. 
Unless an agent can ascertain just what 
form of life insurance is best fitted to the 
requirements of his prospect, and can 
prescribe that form and secure it for 
his client, he may be subjected to 
criticism and loss of subsequent bust- 
the other hand, if he can 
accurately diagnose his customer’s need 
in the line of insurance, and can persuade 
him to accept and maintain a desirable 
policy, the agent will have made a friend 
who will not only give him additional 
business in future but will be a “booster” 
well. 


ness. On 


for him and his company, as 
“Agency Items,” issued by the Equitable 
Life of New York, goes so far as to say 
that “it is better for the agent to fail to 
insure a prospect than to insure him and 
then have him abandon his policy.” No 
good comes to company or agent through 
the policyholder who lapses, and who, to 


Justify his course to himself or to others, 





is apt to blame the company or its agent 

: some fancied wrong, whereas the root 
of the trouble may have been a misfit 
It pays to study the purposes for 
which a prospect needs insurance, and 
to lay out a plan for him which is both 
desirable and possible for him to carry 
through to maturity. 


policy. 





HAT the result of the action of the 

National Surety Company of New 
York in withdrawing from the Burglary 
Underwriters Association, characterized 
by President Joyce as an “Autocratic 
Organization,” will be is hard to predict. 
The situation brought about is, however, 
With two powerful companies 
such as the Fidelity & Casualty of New 
York and the National Surety writing 
burglary policies without the restrictions 
imposed by the Associaton, companies be- 
longing to the Association are likely to 
find competition too hard to suit their 
fancy. Unless something drastic is done 
at the meeting to be held today, it is 
probable that other companies will be 
obliged to fall in line with the non-board 
The situation certainly de- 
mands the most delicate handling. 


serious. 


companies. 


LITIU ROOT, in a letter to Henry 
Evans of the Underwriters Com- 
mittee of Seven, has reaffirmed his 
opinion regarding the validity of the New 
York Exchange agreement and_ the 
broker’s pledge. In his reply Mr. Root 
states that Mr. Rumsey is wrong in sup- 
posing that he has been considering the 
broker as being the agent of an insurance 
company. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
there should be such a divergence of 
opinion between two such _ eminent 
lawyers as Mr. Root and Mr. Rumsey. 
The opinions of these two men certainly 
have done nothing to make the fundamen- 
tals of fire insurance or the conduct of 
the Exchange clearer to the lay mind. 
T will be gratifying to many officials 
of fire insurance companies, field men 
and agents in the West to learn that the 
threatened break between the Western 
Union and the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau has been averted, as the result of a 
number of conferences between members 
of both organizations at which all differ- 
ences were satisfactorily settled. John 
H. Carr, of the Hartford Fire, chairman 
of the governing committee of the West- 


5 


ern Union, and Neal Bassett, of the Fire- 
mens of Newark and its affiliated com- 
panies, issued a statement Friday after- 
noon setting forth that the governing 
committee of the Union and the execu- 
tive committee of the Bureau, respective- 
ly, have reached a basis of agreement 
which disposes of the controversy re- 
specting bank agencies, mergers and 
sales, which for some time past has en- 
gaged the attention of the two organiza- 
tions, following which the Union’s gov- 
erning committee has withdrawn notice 
of the abrogation of the conference 
agreement, effective September 15. 

The agreement contemplates conces- 
sions on the part of both organizations 
and should make for a better understand- 
ing and more harmonious relations in the 
conduct of fire insurance in the West. 
With premium receipts declining, follow- 
ing an unprofitable year in 1920, the ef- 
fects of the threatened break in friendly 
relations between the bodies named 
would have been most unfortunate; and 
the reconciliation is therefore welcomed 
as a stabilizer, advantageous to the busi- 
ness as a whole. 





Eastern Union Meeting 
The Eastern Union has notified members 
that the September meeting will be held at the 
Equinox House, Manchester, Vt., on Friday, 
September 23. The Western Union will hold 
its annual meeting at the same place earlier in 
the week and has invited the Eastern Union 
members to be its guests at a dinner to be given 

on Thursday evening, September 22. 





Liebler Leaves Continental 
Maxwell F. Liebler, manager of the Brook- 
lyn department of the Continental and the 
American Eagle, has resigned that connection, 
effective September 1, and will take a much 
needed rest. 


Two Members May Be Reappointed.— 
Two of the present members of the Illinois In- 
dustrial Commission, the body that administers 
the Illinois Compensation Act, are quite likely 
to be reappointed by Governor Small. This 
prospect is gratifying to insurance interests 
generally, as it will facilitate the handling of 
compensation matters before the Commission. 
Should a brand new board be appointed it is 
feared that considerable confusion would arise. 


Federation Drive.—The Insurance Fed- 
eration of California is planning an intensive 
membership drive with a view to enlisting 100 
per cent membership from all lines of insur- 
ance operating in California. The campaign 
will be made under the leadership of President 
Thomas H. Anderson, manager of the Pacific 
department of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe. 
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A BOUNTIFUL HARVEST 


is being gathered throughout the agricultural Empire of the Southwest, 
where diversified crops preclude total failure. 


It means that the farmers will be able to meet their obligations promptly 
and be in a position to materially improve their farms. 


It means that the farm mortgages made in this section will be safer than 
ever and that the fortunate holders of the same will find these securities 
the soundest obtainable anywhere. 


The F. B. Collins Investment Company has specialized in Southwestern 
Farm Mortgages and today claims to control the choicest offerings from 
this section. 


These farm mortgages net the investor seven per cent per annum for ten 
years to come. 


For 37 years The F. B. Collins Investment Company has handled farm 
mortgages exclusively and their securities have stood the acid test of financial 
panics, industrial depressions and the trying readjustment of the World War. 


During all these years they have never depreciated in value, with every 
investor receiving promptly his interest or principal on or before date of 
maturity. 


The large life insurance companies, financial institutions and private 
investors who have been our clients for years are adding liberally to their 
holdings. 


If you have surplus funds looking for the safest and most profitable em- 
ployment, send for our free booklets,‘‘Why Collins Farm Mortgages are Safe”’ 


—‘‘As Others See Us”’ and ‘8% Collateral Trust Bonds”’ 


A client once—a client always. Write today. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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|| FIRE UNDERWRITING 


AND LOSSES IN A DECADE OF 


21, by The Spectator Company, New York.) 


NINETY-FOUR MILLIONAIRE 








NAME AND LOCATION OF 


COMPANY 


Twenty Cos. of N. Y. State 
Agricultural, \Watertown* 
American Alliance, New York* 
Buffalo, Butlalop 2s sccsgcce 
Commonwealth, New York*... 
City of New York, New York* 


Continental, New York*...... 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York*. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falie* ...<<% 


Globe & Rutgers, New York* 
Great American, New York* 


Hanover; New York". 3.6... 
Home: Wew. Vote”. ci6 ss s:0:00:0 
Mercantile, New York*....... 
National Liberty, New York*.. 
Niagara, New York" ....<%. .«. 


a rthern, New York......... 

North River, New York*.... 
Que en, IN@W. YOR ss cis:< ss,0.078 
Stuyvesant, New York*. .... 
Westchester, New York*..... 


Fifty-one Cos. of Other States 
fitna, Hartford? ... 00.45. 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh....... 
Alliance, Philadelphia*....... 
American, Newarlt® . o:éesces-3: 
American Central, St. Louis* 


Boston, Boston” ...cccc succes 
California, San Francisco* 

Camden, Catiden®  ...0.66 060% 
Central, Baltimore] «.....06:<5 
Concordia, Milwaukee* ...... 


Connecticut, Hartford* ...... 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit*.... 
Dixie, Greensboro*® ....:..... 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque.. 


Equitable F. & M., Providence* 


Fire Association, Philadelphia* 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco* 


Biremiens, Newark’... 00:00 
Franklin, Philadelphia* ...... 


Girard F. & M., Philadelphia. . 


Globe, Pittsburgh: «2.2... 
Granite State, Portsmouth.... 
Hartford Fire, Hartford* 


Ins. Co. of No. America, Phila.* 


Ins. Co. of St. of Pa., Phila.* 


Lumbermens, Philadelphia.... 


Massachusetts F. & M., Boston* 


Mechanics, Philadelphia ...... 
Mechs. & Traders, N. Orleans. 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit... 


Milwaukee Mechs., Milwaukee* 
Nat’! Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh* 


National Union, Pittsburgh* 
National, Hartford* ......... 
Newark, Newark* ........-. 


New Hampshire, Manchester* 


Northwest’n Nat’l, Milwaukee.* 


Orient, Hartford* ..... Nese sers 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia* 


Peoples National, Philadelphia* 


Pheonix; Hartford™ << 3...06:3 < 
Prov. Washington, Providence* 
Reliance, Philadelphia* ...... 
Rhode Island, Providence..... 
Security, New Haven*....... 


Springfield F. & M., Springfield* 
St. Paul b.-& Me, St. Paal™.. 
Standard, Hartford .......... 
Superior, Pittsburgh* ....... 
United Firemens, Philadelnhia 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond.. 


Twenty-three Foreign Cos. 


mitlis, “Weomgdone once cores ce ce 
sritish America, Toronto* 
Caledonian, Edinburgh* ..... 


Commercial Union, London* 
Jakor, Moscow .......eeeeee: 


Liv. & Lon. & Globe, London*. 

London & Lancashire, Liverp'l* 
Lor: idon, London® .........:- 
Moscow, WBBOUWD x o/c, <-ceale es oe 
No. Brit. & Mercantile, Lon.* 


Northern, L ondon* Sintinspenecerece 
No wich Union, Norwich* 
Palatine, London .......-+.+- 
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4,647,607 
1,496,630 
1,211,335 


2,593,076 


1,180,879 


20,704,010 
19,252,218 


6,025,953 


23,934,063 
20,796,170 


4,993,573 
42,593,097 


2,113,501 


7,565,072 
9,434,653 


1,597,353 


5,191,191 
9,944,351 


1,563,029 


8,110,474 


26,231,678 
1,663,044 
3,292 on 

118,2% 
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5,820,754 
2,461,647 

104,627 
7,942,741 
2,244,512 


10,047,879 


413,893 
1,094;311 
1,387,423 

"5,230 
4,152,931 


1,633,740 





899'373 
2,098,969 
1,189,882 


11,318,327 
17,016,086 
6,394,100 
3,140,365 


2,556,729 





5,833,216 
7,014,538 
3,213,022 
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5,774,183 
1,320,997 
2,104,999 
5,608,511 


1,208,313 
1,478,793 
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2,575,356 
9,738,298 
3,108,694 
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6,449,762 
4,038,548 
3,674,962 


1,122,358 
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851,174 


4,337,730 
868,640 


999,591 
3,457,045 
364,854 
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Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S..D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


ASSETS...ccccccvcccvccccccccesccccccccccccecccccce $530,140.65 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL............04 469,022.68 

NET SURPLUS. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccce $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........0..2000: $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 














RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1883 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 





ks fata ls ade at ets el gk RAO . $2,209,039 
OS Tae meer 1,676,030 
oi spwe ca wiicwn kanes aio haewK 533,009 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 


QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois “Four Square” ard willing towork;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919,to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas. 





oes 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 











ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1921 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . . $2,086,'742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,742.08 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
D. GHN KAY Vi ee ident NEAL BASSETT, V. P. and Mgr 
» Vice-Pres. O 
A. H. HASSINGER, Sec’y W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO ILL. 











EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


Iowa State. Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’? 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November Ist, 1921, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E.REX, Sec’y-Treas DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSS 


$122,116, 858. 26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


+10,.000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,840,005.95 


NET SURPLUS 


10,0 13,906. | 4 
40,853.9 12.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’] Mgr. GEORGEH. TYSON, Gen’lAgent 
W.L. LER , Manager 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, California 


Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM. H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


The Comparison.—Most everybody is 
devoting themselves to comparing the figures 
of the semi-annual business of 1921 with that 
of preceding years. It was Mrs. Malaprop 
who said “Comparisons are odorous,” and at 
first glance one might be inclined to think that 
of some of these comparisons. One point 
should be stressed, because there will be a 
marked tendency to overlook it, and that is 
this, namely, that the comparison should be 
made to a small extent only with the year 1920. 
Everybody will admit that that was a “bulge” 
year, and therefore should drop that out of 
the comparison and revert to the year IQI9Q. 
[f that is done there is no doubt but what the 
returns will look quite satisfactory to most 
everybody concerned. 


Sprinkler Bulletins for July.—Changes 
recorded in sprinkler equipments by the bulle- 
tins for July are tabulated as follows: One 
new equipment, 4 allowances restored, 7 alarm 
systems installed, 3 temporary interruptions, 
and in two cases the allowances were with- 
drawn. 


Exposure Losses—The report of the 
New York Fire Department shows that ninety 
per cent of the losses are confined to buildings 
in which they originate. The New York Fire 
Patrol figures show that for an average over 
some years the losses by exposure are ten per 
cent of the total. The figures recently secured 
from both Chicago and Philadelphia put the 
exposure losses at about five per cent in Chi- 
cago and seven per cent in Philadelphia. 


The Booster Pump.—Without going into 
the technical details of this pump, and merely 
dealing with the new use, as we may call it, of 
the device, we can briefly state that these pumps 
enable properties in low-pressure water areas 
to enjoy the benefit of sprinkler protection. In 
all of our American cities there are large areas 
where during the business hours the drain on 
the water supply is so heavy that it makes the 


pressure too low for effective sprinkler sup- 
ply. In addition to this, these properties 
are not strong enough to carry the weight 
of gravity and pressure tanks. It is in these 
cases that the pump comes in to aid. Its 
object and mission in the sprinkler life is to 
maintain a pressure sufficiently satisfactory to 
operate the highest line of sprinklers. This 
makes it possible to secure sprinkler protection 
not of the highest type, but at least very 
satisfactory to properties which we _ have 
enumerated at a greatly lessened cost than 
would be required if tanks had to be supplied. 
Such an installation will grade about seventy 
per cent for a wet pipe system and sixty per 
cent for a dry pipe system. One trial in New 
York city which has been going on for some 
time has proved satisfactory, and numerous 
inquiries are now being made in regard to it. 


Oil and Pier Risks.—The rapid extension 
of the use of oil in the ocean-going vessels is 
raising a serious question as to the hazard 
which it develops. The subject is actively 
under consideration by the rating organizations 
at the present time, and soon the proposed 
method of handling it will be ready for con- 
sideration. 


PACIFIC COAST 


New Superintendent of Agents.—Man- 
ager Rolla V. Watt, of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment of the Royal, Queen and Newark, an- 
nounces the appointment of F. H. Farrar as 
superintendent of agents. The position is 
newly created. Mr. Farrar is advanced from 
the position of chief examiner of the Pacific 
Coast department. He is succeeded in that 
position by John H. Martin, assistant ex- 
aminer, who has been connected with the Pa- 
cific Coast department for many years. 


E. N. Sewell Dead —FE. N. Sewell of San 
Francisco, for many years connected with the 
Royal’s Pacific Coast office, died on July 18 
after an extended illness. Mr. Sewell retired 
from the insurance business several years ago 





to devote his entire time to photography, in 
which he had long been interested. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Boston Fires.—Boston has been free of 
big fires the past week. The only loss of size 
in New England was the burning of the New- 
port Canning Plant at Middletown, R. I., with 
a property loss of $20,000, involving $17,000 
of insurance. The loss was due to the fact 
that there was no water supply available in the 
vicinity of the plant. 

New Hampshire Increases Capital—The 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, 
which owns the Granite State of Portsmouth 
and the County Fire of Philadelphia, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $1,750,000 to 
$2,000,000. Its charter permits capitalization 
up to $5,000,000. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

New Reciprocal Law.—Reciprocals must, 
by January 1, comply with the new Illinois 
regulatory law. Of the thirteen exchanges 
licensed in Illinois it is the belief that all but 
two will be able to meet the requirements. The 
funds of six of the nine reciprocal exchanges 
writing liability and compensation insurance, 
will have to be materially strengthened before 
they can qualify under the new law, and the 
same conditions prevail with twenty-two of the 
forty-eight Illinois automobile insurance ex- 
changes. 

H. Von der Leith Gets Desk Set.—Harry 
Von der Leith, manager of the improved risk 
and brokerage department of the Phcenix of 
London at Chicago, and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Western Sprinkler 
Leakage Conference, will leave for New York 
on the first of September to become general 
agent for the Eastern department of the 
Phcenix and its affiliated companies. The mem- 
bers of the Western Conference presented him 
with a handsome Tiffany bronze gold-plated 
desk set last week. 








F. M. MACHMER 


President. 








City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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“A NEW YORK SERVICE FOR NON-RESIDENT AGENTS” 


New general agency in Tennessee is open for a 
Company writing fire and automobile. Can 
guarantee volume of $50,000 premiums annually. 
General Agency located at Scranton, Pa., seeks 
representation of Company writing full collision. 
Volume of premiums now on books in excess of 
$40,000. 

Agency located at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., seeks 
general agency of fire Company. Can deliver 
$12,000 premiums annually. 

Companies interested in the foregoing can se- 
cure complete information by addressing in 
confidence 


The GOTHAM Agency 


102-104 Fulton Street New York 
W. F. MURPHY, General Manager 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HORATIO N. KELSEY, MANAGER 
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National Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Assets, $910,670.66 
Lines Written: 
Fire, Tornado, Hail 
" JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 


W. G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary 
V. F. BECKER, Treasurer 


North American 
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CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 
The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 


HAROLD JUNKER, Mor. Pacific Coast Dept, 
Freeport, Illinois 


San Francisco, California 





NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Speci 


_ Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 














THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





_— | 
THE . 


LONDON & |; 
LANCASHIRE } 
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New York Department: 


57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 


INSURANCE CO. 
LTD. 


—_ 

















SALARY AND COMMISSION 


To travelling Special or high grade Local Agents, in Indiana and Michigan, who want 
the best there is to sell, in the Accident and Health line, to the Preferred class of risks. 
Principal Sum $5,000.00 with $25.00 a week for any disability. Premium $10.00 per 
quarter. Home office connection with thoroughly experienced men who not only 
know how but do co-operate. 


INCOME GUARANTY CO., South Bend, Indiana 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE _ 
INSURANCE Co. 


MANCHESTER,NH. § 
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FIFTY-FIRST 
"PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1,192! 

CASH CAPITAL $ 1.750,000.00 
ASSETS $3 10,277,226.70 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital $ 5,903,643.86 
NET SURPLUS $ 2,6235,582.84 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 4,373.582.84 


——— 
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The Unearned Premium Reserve Explained 
By D. G. LUCKETT 

Secretary and Manager U. S. Casualty Com- 

pany, New York 

An intelligent, fair-minded gentleman, a 
manufacturer, said to me the other day. 

“T now understand why insurance com- 
panies charge me such high rates for insur- 
ance.” 

“Why is it?” I asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “they take 
one-half of my premium and put it in their 


about 


unearned premium reserve, where it re- 
mains to draw interest for the benefit of 
their stockholder. I am told that if that 


unearned premium reserve were prohibited 
by law my insurance rates would be much 
lower. Is that true?” 

“Do you object to telling me if you carry 
fire insurance on your plant, and if so, for 





“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 600,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 


Assets... 


1,185,341 
3,067,549 











what term your policy is written, the pre- 
mium thereon and the date thereof?” I in- 
quired. 

Said he: “Of course I carry fire insur- 
ance. My present policy is dated January 
I, it runs for twelve months and the pre- 
mium is $1200.” 

“Do you pay the premium in advance?” I 


inquired. 
“Yes,” was the reply. 
“Do you prepare monthly statements of 


your operations, showing just where you stand 
at the end of each month?” was my next in- 
quiry. 

“Certainiy,—how could we know where we 
stood, if we did not?” was his answer. 

My next question was—‘In preparing your 
monthly statements during the present year 
how do you handle the item of $1200 paid in 
January for fire insurance? Do you charge 
the whole of it against January operations?” 

His reply was—‘Most emphatically not. 
One-twelfth of the charged 
against each month, until the whole premium 
has been used up.” 

I asked, “do you handle the 
matter on your books? Take, for instance, 
your statement of January 31. As I under- 
stand it, you charged that month’s operations 
with $100, its proportion of the year’s insur- 
What did you do with the re- 


premium is 


“But how,” 


ance premium. 
maining $1100?” 

The reply was: “We carried the $1100 in 
our assets as an unexpired insurance fund.” 

“Now,” said I, “suppose we reverse the 
proposition. The insurance company receives 
from you on January 1, $1200 in return for 
its policy protecting you for twelve months 
against loss by fire. Do you consider it would 
have been justified in taking credit in the 
month of January for the whole $1200, or 
would you say that it should have taken 
credit in January for $100 (the amount with 
which you charged yourself in your. January 
statement) and carried the remaining $1100 
in its liabilities as premiums unearned, each 
month during the year taking credit for $100 
until the expiration of the insurance?” 
said my friend; “it is as plain 
as daylight. Of course they should create 
that reserve and month 
until the expiration of the insurance.” 

“In addition to being common sense to re- 
for premiums not yet earned,” I re- 


“T now see,” 


draw upon it each 


serve 
marked, “it is also the rigid law of the vari- 
ous States, these reserve requirements being 


as well defined as are those of banks and life 
insurance companies.” 

“Rightly so,” replied my friend. 

“But,” said my friend, “how about the in- 
terest earned on that reserve. Should not that 
be taken into consideration in fixing the rate?” 

My reply was—“It is taken into consider- 
ation. All rates are based on the premiums 
being paid in advance. If the premiums were 
paid at the end of the year the rates would 
of necessity be higher. And now I should 
like to ask you a question. Do you in selling 
your product make any difference in price be- 
tween the man who pays cash on delivery 
and the man who demands credit?” 

“Of course,’ was the reply, “where we 
make a cash sale the money is working for 
us, while in a credit sale the money is work- 
ing for the other fellow until he pays it to us.” 

“Well, how about it,” I inquired. 

“You win,” was the reply. 





The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
Statement, Dec. 31, 1920 


Total Liabilities $491,607.98 
Capital Stock.. 200,000.00 
Net Surplus... 244,784.97 





Total Assets... $936,392.95 


LINES WRITTEN 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Rent, 
Use and Occupancy 


Automobile Fire Floater 
Riot and Civil Commotion 


The Surplus will be further in- 
creased from time to time as 
business warrants. 


Home Office 


TITLE GUARANTY BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















INTER: OCEAN REINS 


i ail TiNTER CEN : 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 





REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CEDARRAPIDS 
1OWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS ,IOWA 


URANCE COMPANY 


>» 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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The Title Guaranty and Casualty 
Company of America 


431 Griswold Street 


A joint stock corporation that will issue casualty 
and title insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


A joint stock corporation that is officered by men 
thoroughly experienced in the various forms of insur- 
ance and bonds which the company will write. 


A joint stock corporation that has already attracted 
as shareholders some of the most conservative and 
capable business men of Michigan. 


A joint stock corporation that is assured a big and 
profitable business by reason of its wide distribution 


Detroit, Michigan 


of capital among buyers of insurance and bonds. 


Because of the various plans which the company 
has for immediately attracting a volume of good 
business, because of the safeguards which the Michi- 
gan laws guarantee to shareholders and because of 
the endorsement given the company by the prominent 
men who have already become associated with it, the 
stock of this company can be sold strictly on its 
merits. 


Men who can qualify under the tests of intelligence, 
integrity and industry are wanted as stock salesmen. 


The Title Guaranty and Casualty Company of America 


A. J. Walker-Greig, L.L.B., 
President 


F. J. Noonan, B.C.S. 
Secretary 


George A. Curry, 
Vice-President 


M. F. McDonald 
General Counsel 














UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: 


431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSETS at 12-31-20 : $8,035,746.57 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE 
AND HEALTH AND TEAMS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 





ALL LIABILITY WORKMEN’S 
LINES AND COMPENSATION 
SPECIAL RISKS INSURANCE 


SURPLUS at 12-31-20 : $1,239,032.91 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
55 John Street, New York City 











Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 
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DEPRECIATION IN VALUE 


Vessels to Insure at Less Than Capital 
Cost 


BASIS TO BE FIXED BY SHIP BOARD 





$100 per Ton Average Looked for in In- 
surance Circles 


Depreciation in the value of tonnage will cut 
a prominent figure in the insurance of the 
American merchant marine hereafter. The 
first step in this direction has been taken by the 
Shipping Board for the purpose of fixing new 
values of its vessels. Director of Marine In- 
surance Ogden has authorized the Atlantic 
Steamship Company to take out insurance for 
round voyages on the basis of $100 a dead- 
weight ton—at least $80 less than the original 
capital cost of some of the vessels to the pur- 
chaser. The American marine insurance syn- 
dicates have written hull policies on ships 
owned by other companies based on a valuation 
as low as $100 a deadweight ton. 

The first purchasers of tonnage, which include 
the American Ship and Commerce Corporation, 
the Green Star Steamship Corporation, the 
Elder Steel Steamship Company, the Munson 
Steamship Line, the Luckenbach Steamship 
Company and a number of large substantial 
companies, have been endeavoring for more 
than a year to get relief from the insurance 
standpoint. The Shipping Board has required 
the ship lines to carry insurance on the unpaid- 
for portion of the steamers. The vessels were 
purchased at prices as high as $225 a dead- 
weight ton—figures which are far in excess of 
their present market value. By having to pay 
six per cent a year on the Shipping Board’s 
equity in the ships, the operators have been 
under a heavy operating burden, as the foreign 
steamers have been insured at much lower 
figures per deadweight ton. 

It is reported that the Shipping Board will 
fix a basis for insurance on these steamers 
which have been purchased on the deferred 
payment plan at once. Commissioner Lissner 
of the Shipping Board is head of the commit- 
tee, which is now conducting an inquiry pre- 
liminary to taking action. Lawrence Bringle 
of the American Marine Insurance Syndicate 


LOS ANGELES ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 


Attractive Program of National Association 
Nearing Completion 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents report progress on its program 
for the convention to be held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., September 13-16, 1921, announces the fol- 
lowing major numbers of the entertainment 
features of the meeting: 


Sept. 13, 7 P. M.—Get-together dinner in banquet 
room (seating 1,200) of the Ambassador Hotel. In 
addition to a great show provided by stars in their 
respective moving pictures of prominent 
association officers and members will be provided. 

Sept. 14.—After adjournment at about 4:30 P. M., 
two hours will be spent on an automobile ride around 
Los Angeles. There will be no engagements for this 
evening and all are free to do as they please in the 
way of entertainment. 

Sept. 15.—But one session of convention will be 
held, adjourning at 12.30 P. M. At that hour cars 
will be taken for a ride to Inceville, going through 
Hollywood, the home of the movies, thence to the 
San Fernando Valley to Topango Canyon. Here com- 
mences one of the most wonderful drives in the coun- 
try, through the canyon to the shores of the Pacific. 
Reaching Inceville, a big barbecue will be one sub- 
stantial feature, followed by another equally as in- 
teresting. Arrangements have been made for a regu- 
lar Wild West show—Mexican mustangs, cowboys, 
cowgirls, Indians, etc. This show and all its spectators 
will be photographed by the movies. This over, the 
company will move on to the “Venice of America” for 
the remainder of the afternoon and evening, each 
participant returning to Los Angeles at his pleasure. 

Sept. 16.—Moving pictures taken at Inceville the 
preceding day will be shown in the evening at the 
Ambassador. A big ball at the Ambassador will follow 
the movies. To this ball all the movie stars at Holly- 
wood are invited. 

Sept. 17.—Trip to Catalina, with lunch there at the 
St. Catherine Hotel. After lunch glass-bottom boats 
will be taken for a visit to the marine gardens. Re- 
turn to Los Angeles same day. 


specialties, 








Great Western Fire to Expand 
The Great Western Fire of Chicago, which 
operates solely as a reinsurance company. under 
the management of F. J. Matre & Co., is tak- 
ing the necessary steps to secure licenses in 
all States where a license is required to trans- 
act a reinsurance business. 








supplied the committee with a great deal of 
data to guide it in reaching a final decision. 
There are indications that the basic value will 
be somewhere about $100 a deadweight ton. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY V. P. 


Charles H. Coates Becomes Officer of 
Company 


HERBERT A. CLARK TO SUCCEED HIM 


Company Not Planning to Leave Marine 
Field 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Liberty Insurance Company of 
America, held yesterday, Charles H. Coates, 
Western department manager, was elected a 
vice-president of the company, and will leave 
Chicago to take up his new duties at the home 
office of the company in New York. 

In connection with the changes in personnel 
that have taken place this year in the official 
family of the National Liberty, it may be 
stated that the list of officers is now as follows: 
M. J. Averbeck, chairman of the board; Her- 
bert R. Clough, president; Charles H. Coates, 
vice-president; L. Pfingstag, secretary; W. H. 
Frank, assistant secretary; Benjamin B. Avery, 
general counsel. 

To succeed Mr. Coates in Chicago the Na- 
tional Liberty announces the appointment of 
first assistant manager, Herbert A. Clark, to be 
manager of the Western department, and Robt. 
C. Hosmer, who has been acting as second as- 
sistant manager, becomes assistant manager. 

A story printed in THe Spectator of last 
week to the effect that the National Liberty 
was going out of the marine field was incorrect, 
and has been emphatically denied by President 
Clough. 





WHITE SULPHUR PLANS NEARING 
COMPLETION 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and C. H. Van 
Campen on Program 


Arrangements for the joint annual meeting 
of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents at White 
Sulphur Springs, September 22 to 24, are well 
under way, it is announced. Among the speak- 
ers will be Franklin Roosevelt, vice-president 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Balti- 
more, and C. H. Van Campen, of the Fred L. 
Gray Company of Minneapolis. 

















FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS AND LOSSES IN A DECADE OF NINETY-FOUR MILLIONAIRE COMPANIES—(Continued from page 7) 
Phenix, London*® .....-. 31,089,597 15,494,503 12,773,661 28,268,164 2,286,766 4,342,958 765,241... 2.46 .... 186 2,518,804 
Royal, Exverpool”  ...0.ccccaes 104,166,879 49,962,752 39,839,830 89,802,582 8,344,403 15,943,026 6,765,674 ...... 6.50 177 4595-176 
Royal Exchange, London*«... 25,888,795 13,519,693 9,845,275 23,364,968 1,486,500 4,018,845... 8,518 .... 03 233 2,968,637 
Russion Meise Getccmd... 14574008 8°587,125 4'905,839 13,492,964 840,136 1,704,536 517,618 ...... ae occ) oe ee : 
Salamanda, Petrograd ........ $3,254,052 18.945,658 11,403,613 30,349,271 4,461,836... nets... “lia ne Gee 
Scot. Union & Nat'l, Edinb’gh* 30,161,763 14,693,114 12,269,953 -26,963,067 4,957,602 407,996... 1.35  .... 222 1,046/635 
Skandia, Stockholm* ........ 11933,287 6681.567 3'968.148 10,649,715 1,775,812 580487 ...... 4.86 <... 172 644,175 
on ee ee 31,915,956 16,641,495 13,082,082 29,723.57 4,996,202 257,606 ~—........ 81 .... 156 1,674,689 
Svea F, & L., Gothenburg.... 11,460,873 5,732,105 4°737,075 10,469,180 1,935,607 ss 200,148 .... 1.75 249 p 
Western, Toronto” .......... 22'988'994 12,583,969 8'219.469 20,803,438 3544668  ...... 663,663 .... 2.98 147 1,740,770 

| Ee ere 3,705,436,558 1,828,705,257 1,399,997,086 3,228,702,343 252,861,853 625,409,847 114,295,781 10,109,560... -. ess 119,220,486 











Net profit on total business 
TOF Cell YOOLGe.0 cock onus caigeomiel ats 


ROS TSGSEE . sdivawnws 2.81 








* Includes marine and inland business. 


decade are deducted from liabilities, and differences are added to or taken from premiums. 
i t Includes four per cent interest on mean perpetual deposits. 
1911, which have operated in that State continuously during the decade, and which then had $1.000.000 
1 of assets at that date. i 
h Including losses of Home F. and 
n Includes $1,363,666, the amount of unearned premiums on policies of the Rochester German Insur- 
with the German-American (later the Great American) in 1911. 


or surplus funds, etc., are excluded from liabilities. 


nies reporting to the New York Insurance Department January 1, | , 
ock companies having $1,000,000 or upwar« 
a Losses of Phenix of Brooklyn. 


or more of assets in the United States, and American st 
ork Insurance Reports, and include marine business. 
this company. 


by remittances from home office. 


+ Includes amount reclaimable on perpetual policies. 


m Successor to the Spring Garden Insurance Co. 
ance Co. in force December 31, 1910, which company was merged 


e Marine only. 
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. Sums owing for return premiums and reinsurance at beginning and end of 
Sums owing for borrowed money, dividends, and special conflagration reserves 
{ Formerly the German. 


|| Includes foreign fire compa- 


Figures are mainly compiled from the New 
M., which was owned by 


p Formerly Buffalo German. r Paid 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Penna.) 


‘‘Tantamount to A Sight Draft”’ 





A Provident Long Endowment is not only 
payable immediately should the insured die; 
if he lives to the maturing date specified in 
the policy, it is tantamount toa sight draft. 
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The Fireman’s Fund 
is in the front rank 
in fire, marine and 
automobile insurance. 






























HERE IT Ist! 


NOW READY 
Thirtieth Annual Edition, 1921 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 


For Three Decades 
THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


FEATURES IN 1921 


Preliminary Term Reserve Tables, Modified and Full. 
Select and Ultimate Reserve Tables 


PREMIUM RATES 


for Ordinary, Limited Payment, Endowment and Term 
Policies 


SURRENDER VALUES 


for all ages and a series of years; 
Loan, Cash, Paid-up and Extended Insurance Values 


LEADING POLICY CONTRACTS 


Complete Without Eliminations 
Warranties and Agreements in Applications 


DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Clauses Presented Verbatim 


MAXIMUM AMOUNTS WRITTEN 


on a Single Life 


RESERVE, MORTALITY AND MONETARY 
TABLES 


COMPLETE, ACCURATE, CONVENIENT 






PRICES 
FLEXIBLE BINDING, for Pocket Use........... $4.00 
WITH THUMB INDEX (for 30 Cos.)...... eae ere 4.35 
THREE SUPPLEMENTS, Extra.................. 1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 
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CONCENTRATION 


It Could Move the Earth Itself If You 
Rightly Apply It 


PETRIFIED BY THOUGHT 


A Great Inventor Who, When an Idea 
Grabs Him, Knows Nothing Else 
and Becomes Blind 


If you come right down to brass tacks, the 
reason why some men are a success while most 
are mostly failures, is explained by the word 
concentration. Even that elusive quality called 
genius can be explained by concentration of 
effort. 

When the writer of this was a boy he lived 
near Menlo Park, New Jersey, where Mr. 
Edison had his home and was conducting his 
initial experiments with the incandescent light. 
One day in early fall the boy went hunting, 
and the country around Menlo Park had a 


good many quail, as well as plenty of rabbits., 


Way back of Mr. Edison’s laboratory and 
house, as the boy was hunting through the 
open fields, he saw a man who was sitting on 
a fence and apparently gazing at nothing. The 
boy had seen Mr. Edison, and he knew that the 
man siting on the fence was the inventor. He 
approached, until he was very close to the un- 
seeing man, and climbed over the fence very 
But the figure never changed its posi- 
Like the bronze figure of a man it saw 
absolutely nothing. Again and again the boy 
looked back. There, keeping its position 
rigidly, was a human who was as if stricken 
dead upon the top of the fence. 

The boy never afterward wondered at the 
inventions of that kind of concentration, and 
the figure on the fence, petrified by thought, 
has been with him all his life. 


near. 
tion. 


Coutp Move THE EartH 

Said an ancient philosopher, “Give me a 
lever long enough and a prop strong enough 
and I can single-handed move the earth.” A 
lever gets its power because the force is all 
exerted at a single small point. Thus a weight 
of very many tons can be lifted by a weak 
arm. The thing looks like a miracle, but it is 
only concentration of force. And a pinch of 
rifle powder that, if set fire in the open air, 
would make but a puff of smoke, when in the 
barrel of the rifle will send a bullet a full mile 
or more, or penetrate at fifty yards a half-inch 
steel plate. 

The vast majority of men know nothing of 
their own powers, for they have never learned 
to concentrate their force on a single point, 


When a man has learned how to do this, he 
has at his disposal a kind of magical Alad- 
din’s lamp. At any time by his art of con- 
centration he can perform what to his fellows 
is a seeming miracle. 

Efficient salesmanship is mainly the art of 
concentration at a single point. The success- 
ful salesman does not crack jokes, he does not 
talk about the weather, he doesn’t jolly his 
He has an article about which he knows 
everything that can be known, and for the 
time being that article is the all and all of the 
That is the way to sell 
any old thing, from shoe laces to life insur- 
ance. 


nan. 


salesman’s existence. 


SoME CONCENTRATION RULES 

An experienced and very successful New 
York City life insurance agent says that he 
never talks to his man unless his man is alone, 
and then he says he talks man.” 
This is an excellent rule, but there are times 
when the industrial agent must do his soliciting 
where there are others In those 
cases, the plain rule is to talk with your man— 
Do not give a general lec- 
ture on life insurance and suppose it will be 
effective. Concentrate on person. If 
others must be present, pay no attention what- 
ever to them. 

Another practical rule for concentration of 
effort is to look your prospect in the eye. 
Don’t look at the leaflet in your hand or let 
your eye wander for a moment. And still an- 
other rule is to talk slowly, and clearly—so 
slowly and clearly that even a very stupid per- 
son can understand you. Some agents talk so 
fast it is very difficult to get the meaning of 
what they are saying. 

These simple rules are rules for concentra- 
tion of effort after you have trained yourself 
in concentration. This training comes mainly 
from the most careful study of what you have 
to offer—industrial insurance. Now, indus- 
trial insurance is a big subject. A man can 
study it for a lifetime, and then have plenty 
left to learn. But if a chap fills his mind to 
overflowing with industrial insurance, he has 
prepared himself to concentrate on the points 
that will interest those he meets. Your knowl- 
edge has to be general before it can be par- 
ticular. In cases of competition, every com- 
pany has its strong points, just as it has its 
weak ones. It is your business to know every 
strong point of your own company, and con- 
centrate on these. 


“with his 


present. 
or woman—solely. 


one 


Every Man Is DIFFERENT 
Then, every individual prospect has a dif- 
ferent way of looking at things. No man’s 


head measurements are exactly the same as 
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other head measurements, and what is on the 
inside of the head is always different from 
what is on the inside of other heads. An agent 
who knows how to concentrate takes this dif- 
ference into account, and he solicits a single 
brain, not one of many of the same kind. 
Brains are not made that way. 

This variety of the human species is the 
source of endless interest on the part of the 
successful solicitor, just as it is not under- 
stood by the unsuccessful. 

A young salesman of women’s hats came 
into a country store and shouted out a lecture 
on the goods his house sold to a shrewd- 
looking little old man, who _ impatiently 
fidgeted back and forth through the store, 
waiting to get in a word. At length the 
young salesman ended with, “We carry noth- 
ing but tip-top goods, Mr. Simmons! There 
isn’t a New York nor a Chicago house, Mr. 
Simmons, that can quote you as low prices on 
every blessed kind of a woman’s hat!” 

“My name isn’t Simmons, young man,” said 
the old gent. “Simmons is out. I’m only the 
president of the local bank—waiting to see 
Simmons. And pardon me, I can give you 
some pointers, young man. First, make sure 
who you're talking to; second, talk to him; 
third, don’t talk too much; fourth, let the other 
feller do his talking; and fifth, and lastly, 
when you sell hats, sell one kind, don’t sell 
all the goods your concern carries. A blunder- 
buss kills few crows! You see, I started as 
a drummer myself.” 


PLain INDUSTRY 


It would really seem that although you can 
put different labels on the garment, success, 
that garment is obtained in just one way. 
By industry. The chap who daily squares 
himself to his task and for that day and hour 
pushes aside everything but his task is the 
chap of concentration. So as any man can be 
industrious, if he makes himself industrious, 
so any man can allow himself to be lazy. 
Any man can achieve concentration in his task 
by using plain old common industry. Concen- 
tration is only one of the sediments of in- 
dustry. Any salesman can work his tongue at 
haphazard, and that is pure cussed laziness; 
any salesman can keep his whole heart and 
mind on the task of the moment, and that is 
industry and concentration. 

And the simple fact is that the unsuccessful 
industrial agent is simply cussedly lazy, and 
nothing but lazy; although he may give a 
fancy name to the thing. And the only way 
to be successful is that ancient way of sweat- 
ing at your desk. The big men of the earth 

(Continued on next page) 





EXPLAIN THE POLICY 


Otherwise Claim May Result in Dis- 
satisfied Policyholder 








THE CASE OF AGENT FAINT HEART 





William Meador Gives Useful Advice in 
“Hints to Agents’”’* 

It is your duty to see that every policyholder 
on your debit has a thorough understanding 
of his policy. If you work with an industrial 
sick and accident or life insurance company 
you might as well go into a graveyard and 
write up the tombstones as to write industrial 
insurance without explaining your contract. 
As soon as a claim is paid you are going to 
have a dissatisfied member. Where youtr 
policies are thick this member is going to 
spread the news and the Grape-vine Telegraph 
will soon have its effects. 

Agent Faint-heart and Agent Don’t-give-up 
worked for the Safeguard Life ‘Insurance 
Company. One day Faint-heart came to Don't- 
give-up and told him a line of hard-luck 
stories about his business. His lapses were 
overcoming his increase; his percentage of 
collections was also way down; the superin- 
tendent had been in behind him for making 
such a poor record. He was thinking seriously 
about turning in his resignation. Dont-give-up 
inquired of Faint-heart, “Did you ever hear 
that old story about the two frogs who fell 
into a cream crock?” 

“Two frogs fell into a cream crock. One 
gave up in despair and said: ‘What is the use 
of struggling? We might as well quit bother- 
ing and die in peace.’ ‘You may do as you 
please,’ replied the other, ‘but I am going to 
continue to jump as long as there is life in me 
and something may turn up.’ The faint- 
hearted frog was greatly impressed with what 
the other frog had to say and both began to 
jump up and down, thus keeping a constant 
commotion in the cream crock. The two frogs 
soon churned the cream into butter, whereupon 
both got up on the butter and hopped out.” 

“The trouble with you,” said Don’t-give-up 
to Faint-heart, “is that you are not churning 
your debit hard enough. If you keep churning 
the collections and arrears you will soon pro- 





* Published and copyrighted by The Spectator Com- 
pany. 








Concentration 
(Continued from page 15) 
have always understood and practiced this. 
Charles Kingsley says, “I go at what I am 
about as if there were nothing else in the 
world for the time being.” And Holmes, 
“Stick to your aim: the mongrel’s hold 
will slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s 
grip.” 
And Lewes, “The block of granite, which is 
an obstacle in the pathway of the weak, be- 
comes a stepping-stone in the pathway of the 
resolute.” And Charles Dickens, “Whatever 
I have tried to do in life, I have tried with all 
my heart to do well.” 
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duce the increase. That is the trouble with 
most men. They quit just about the time they 
have reached a good thing.” 

Faint-heart was impressed by the story 
Don’t-give-up had told him and he kept up 
churning and soon produced enough business 
to enable him to climb out of the hole. 


THE VALUE OF TIME 


Time is money. The agent who spends the 
better part of his working day arguing and 
dickering and haggling with a prospect on 
subjects that are of no earthly value to him 
is wasting his time. The great problem of the 
industrial insurance business is to increase the 
efficiency of the agent so that he can make 
quick sales and collections and cover more 
territory. In almost any district you will find 
a certain number of men who are wasting their 
time. The thing for the superintendent to do 
is to find out how they are wasting their time 
and then change his methods so as to eliminate 
the greatest possible amount of loss or waste. 


JoHNn SaNnpeRs oR ANGuS GAINES? 

John Sanders and Angus Gaines lived in a 
certain small city of the South of about five 
thousand population. They were industrial in- 
surance agents and worked for the Safeguard 
Life Insurance Company. A railroad track ran 
through the center of that town dividing it in 
half. John’s territory was on the north side 
of the track; Angus’s on the south side. Con- 
ditions were the same throughout the town, and 
both had an even break for the business. 

Each man had a large debit to collect, but 
John always seemed to lead Angus every week 
both in the production of new business and 
collections. The superintendent in charge made 
a close comparison of their records and de- 
cided that Angus should get more business. 
As the town was in detached territory, the 
superintendent wrote Angus to come in so that 
he might go over the situation with him. 

Angus complied and they went over the mat- 
ter carefully. The superintendent told Angus 
of the record that John was making and asked 
if he could not do as well. 

Angus answered that his side of the town 
was worked dry, and he did not see how he 
could wedge in any more business. The super- 
intendent sent him back to work and told him 
that a man’s record or success did not depend 
upon the territory or the condition of same— 
that it depended entirely on him. 

The next week he sent an assistant to go 
over Angus’s debit and make a complete analy- 
sis of same. The assistant let Angus have the 
hook and he followed along in his steps all that 
day without having much to say. Angus 
started out that morning with a sour face and 
the first call he made the insured was not at 
home. This seemed to fret him a little. A 
child answered his knock at the door and told 
him that her mother was out and had forgotten 
to leave the insurance money. Instead of tell- 
ing the child in a nice pleasant way to tell her 
mother to please try and leave her premium on 
Monday so as to save him so many extra steps, 
he spoke gruffly about her mother being for- 
getful. This caused the child to slam the door 
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in his face in fright. The next week he skipped 
that house. When he did call several weeks 
later it was only to get a blessing out from 
the mother. This mother told him that he had 
no right to scold her child and so quit the 
company on this account. Also, she induced 
several of her neighbors to follow suit. 

A few more calls down the street he came 
to the house of Mrs. Simpson. Instead of 
greeting her with a bright smile and a kindly 
“Good-morning,” he said, “Times are sure hard 
now and this hot weather is about to kill me. 
I believe I have malaria now. Don’t you feel 
bad, Mrs. Simpson?” Which, of course, did 
not heip him in collecting this premium. Mrs. 
Simpson had been arguing with herself all that 
morning whether she would pay that quarter 
for insurance or buy a mess of turnip greens 
for dinner. This greeting of Angus cinched 
the turnip greens. Further down the street he 
met Mrs. Turner just leaving her house to go 
to the market. She had her insurance money 
with her and hailed him to come over. Angus 
was feeling blue and the first thing he did 
when he greeted Mrs. Turner was to relate a 
hard-luck story about his morning’s trials and 
tribulations. 

Mrs. Turner, after hearing these stories, 
said to herself, “Well, if these other people 
don’t pay, why should 1?” She told the agent 
that she could not spare the money that week. 

As Angus and the assistant coursed on down 
the street, Angus said, “You see how it is, 
they all put me off. This business is not what 
it is cracked up to be, anyway. These people 
don’t care whether they pay you or not. Don't 
any of them seem interested. I might walk 
my legs off and they would tell me to come 
hack. You can’t expect things to be good this 
time of the year, anyway.” But the assistant 
said not a word. He gave Angus all the rope 
he wanted. He was seeking the exact status 
of Angus’s mind. 

The next day instead of going with Angus 
he decided to go with John and see what the 
conditions were on his debit. On the first call 
made the mother was not at home. A little 
girl met him at the door with the money and 
receipted card. John receipted the book and 
put the change back in the policy pocket and 
gave it to the little girl. On his leaving, the 
little girl asked, “When are you going to 
bring us some more picture cards, Mr. San- 
ders?” 

All the children on John’s debit loved him 
because he was kind to them and thought of 


them always. Whenever his company had ad-— 


vertising material in the way of picture cards 
he saw that every child on his debit got one. 
The assistant asked him how it was that the 
insured would leave the money with the chil- 
dren to pay her insurance. John told him that 
it was a private understanding with the mother 
that if she was compelled to be away from 
home that she was to leave the money with 
the children and she was more than glad to do 
so. 

The next call down the street was at Mrs. 
Thornton’s home. Mrs. Thornton did not 
mean to pay him that day and wanted to put 
him off until the last of the week. John 
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greeted her with a kindly “Good-morning! 

Beautiful weather to-day, Mrs. Thornton. I 
certainly have had some fine luck. Mrs. Adams 
let me write up two of the children and her 
son Charley told me to call back to-night to 
talk to him about an ordinary. Please, Mrs. 
Thornton, let me introduce you to our assistant 
superintendent, Mr. Blank. He is a fine man 
and is along to-day to help me out with some 
collections. Perhaps he might tell you a little 
more about the company than I, as he has had 
more experience. I am trying to have an 
honor roll inspection this week and I want to 
give Assistant Blank a nice report to ‘take in 
with him, and I am sure you will be glad to 
help me out.” Mrs. Thornton did not have the 
money, but she sent one of her children across 
the street and borrowed it from a neighbor. 

This was the manner that John Sanders 
conducted his debit. He had a bright smile 
for everyone. On every question that came 
before him he always looked on the brightest 
side. The people on his debit were very fond 
of him and even if they had to go out of their 
way to do him a favor they would do so. 

You can take John Sanders and Angus 
Gaines and place them side by side—one on 
one side of the railroad track and one on the 
other. Understand, the territory and conditions 
are the same. 

Taking Insurance to the Bread-Winner 

In taking care of an industrial debit it is my 
aim to get acquainted with the bread-winner 
or the head of the home to canvass and sell him 
the contract adapted to his own peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

Before interviewing him I gather information 
as to his financial condition, and in all cases in 
which I can talk with his wife and have her 
in the right frame of mind to help me when 
interviewing her husband. I approach him in a 
business-like way, impressing on him that he 
is creating an estate for his loved ones, and in 
so doing is performing a duty that he owes to 
them. 

In selling an ordinary contract I never let 
the prospect think he is doing me a personal 
favor. I elaborate on his duty to his family 
and the impossibility of the average wage- 
earner to provide an adequate estate in any 
other way. 

[ very seldom talk contract till I have my 
prospect practically sold, then I give him an 
explanation of the contract that I think fits his 
condition. In estimating his ability to buy, I 
am very careful not to talk in too small terms, 
as it is easier to fall in amount than it is to 
rise. 

This line of interviewing will fit most cases 
on an industrial debit, but in interviewing 
husiness men and farmers who have already 
accumulated an estate, I use a different line of 
argument. 

My line of salesmanship depends entirely on 
my prospect, and, as I have mentioned pre- 
viously, it is absolutely necessary to learn all 
the particular conditions of the prospect both 
linancially and otherwise—L. F. Ramsey, 
Agent, Peru, Ind., in the Prudential Record. 
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The Engineer’s Duty 

You’ve watched the engineer climb out of 
his cab with an oil-can and go carefully over 
the wheels, rods and valves. Perhaps you 
thought he used too much time at these things, 
but later it occurred to you what a heavy re- 
sponsibility was his: hundreds of precious lives 
depending upon his foresight, his knowledge, 
his watchfulness and his ability to run his 
engine. 

Yours is also a great responsibility, 
are the man behind the oil-can on the Pru- 
dential debit. On the distribution of this oil 
of good judgment depends the elimination of 
arrears, the conservation of the business and 
the smooth and profitable running of the ma- 
chinery. 

Collect ahead in every house. 
uneven payments in the same house, 1. e., one 
insured being paid to one date, one to another 
and one to another, endeavor to collect the 
amounts necessary to pay them all ahead to 
the same date. Then you will not have to take 
the time to do a lot of figuring in each case 
when you take off your arrears and advances. 

Cut down arrears. You can do this by ex- 
plaining why premiums should be paid ahead 
for safety’s sake. Arrange your collections 
so as to be able to give the arrears cases the 
time and attention they require. 

Don’t allow a case to lapse without making 
every effort to collect. Get the insured to the 
table. Spread out the policy. Again go over 
its many benefits carefully, deliberately. Ask 
him if he can afford to destroy this valuable 
part of his estate. 

Watch the transfers from and care for the 
transfers to your debit. Fill in your transfers 
with every needed particular. Bear in mind 
that in the transfer of business you are the 
trusted guardian of other people’s property 
and they expect the same careful attention 
which you would have a right to expect under 
like circumstances. 

The big thought in conservation is to keep 
the business in force, so that it will serve the 
purpose intended. 

You have the skill, the talent, the per- 
sistency, the qualities necessary to debit-build- 
ing. Combine these with system, courtesy 
and observance of the Golden Rule, and you 
will find yourself on a level track for a non- 
stop run to success. 

Encourage the friendship of your policy- 
holders. It is a foundation on which you can 
build big things. Nothing counts so much as 
the interest of friends and nothing will ac- 
complish so much for you over the debit as 
the friendships you make there. 

What his store is to the storekeeper, what 
his business is to the business man, your debit 
is to you. Take good care of your debit and 
it will take good care of you.—Prudential 
Record. 


You 


If you have 


Division B Worth Watching 
Division B, under the able supervision and 
leadership of W. S. Decker, is doing good 
work and those who know Mr. Decker are 
confident that he will not stop before Division 
3 leads the county. 





The Prudential’s Enterprise 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is to be commended and congratulated 
for its enterprise in compiling and publishing 
opinions of the members of President Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet on life insurance. By arrange- 
ment with The Spectator Company, to the 
views of the ten Cabinet members have been 
added those of President Harding and Vice- 
President Coolidge, as originally written for 
THE Spectator. Under the caption “What the 
President of the United States and His Cabinet 
Think of Life Insurance,” the expressions of 
these twelve men have been printed, together 
with a facsimile of the signature of each one 
and a characteristic portrait of each, as well as 
a group photograph of the President and his 
Cabinet, in a handsome booklet form. An edi- 
tion de luxe has also been printed and sent to 
a number of well-known men in the insurance 
world and to each of the Cabinet members. 

In introducing the expressions of opinions 
made by the President and members of his 
Cabinet, the booklet presents the following 
foreword: 

While the world is frequently cold and in- 
different it always has a warm spot for the 
man who has done something. Largely by this 
record of accomplishment in others and by the 
sound advice and example of those who have 
succeeded do we progress. And when this ad- 
vice and these examples face us, we prize them 
highly and fail in our faith if we do not profit 
thereby. 

With that thought in mind the Prudential 
presents brief expressions on the value of life 
insurance from President Warren G. Harding, 
Vice-President Calvin Coolidge and each mem- 
ber of the Harding Cabinet. The opinions 
these gentlemen give are based on their own 
individual experiences. They were made un- 
hesitatingly at their offices in Washington, and 
represent the viewpoint of distinguished states- 
men who have felt the need of life insurance 
either as a protective force or as an investment. 

To the insured man they carry the message 
of comradeship. To the uninsured man they 
bring encouragement and point the way.” 

Industrial Policies 

For the week ending July 23, 1921, the in- 
dustrial insurance companies reported to the 
Census Bureau 47,127,039 policies in force. 
Compared with a year ago, this is an increase 
of 2,952,508. The time, evidently, is not far 
distant, and probably will be reached in two 
years, when half of the population of the 
United States (continental) will be insured un- 
der industrial policies. The death rate under 
these policies was 8.2, as compared to the per- 
centage for most of the large cities in the 
country of 10.2. 

Produce and Conserve 

Production is of course essential, but con- 
servation of what you produce is equally im- 
portant; more so, perhaps, as failure to con- 
serve means waste and does not carry out the 
intended plan of all concerned, the insured, the 
agent and the company. Guard your old busi- 
ness carefully—Prudential Record. 





—Mortgage loans exceeding five million dollars 


were authorized last week by the real estate com- 
mittee of 
New York. 


the Metropolian Insurance Company of 











McBortan’s Wife Was a Good Dancer 


Charles Sumner McBortan, attorney, looked 
at a card one autumn morning and promptly 
said: ‘“Can’t use any in my business.” 

“Will you glance at a proposition?” inquired 
Oran A. Folgham, special agent for the Modest 
Life Insurance Company. 

“T could, but if I studied day and night for a 
month nothing would happen.” 

There was a quiet inevitableness in the law- 
yer’s manner which made the solicitor feel that 
he could invest his time more profitably else- 
where. “I’ll drop in again,’ he said and went 
on. 

Not long after this Oran A. Folgham was 
introduced to a Mrs. McBortan at a dance. She 
consented to waltz with him and he was 
charmed with her lightness and grace. He 
demonstrated the sincerity of his admiration by 
trying to fill her program with his name. In 
the course of the evening it developed that the 
graceful lady was Mrs. Charles Sumner 
McBortan. 

A month later Folgham paused for a mo- 
ment at McBortan’s office and found the situa- 
As he was leaving he re- 
marked casually: “You've a wife who can 
dance like a fairy. If you die will her to me.” 

The lawyer evidently felt the compliment but 
for some reason did not reply. 

Time passed. Oran A. Folgham saw Mrs. 
McBortan frequently at dances and secured her 
for a partner as often as he could. Three 
months from the date of his first appearance he 
called upon the lawyer again. McBortan had 
not relaxed at any point. “I’m crazy about 
your wife,” remarked Folgham, as he turned 
to go, more from force of habit than from any 
deliberate attempt to be complimentary. 

Spring was trying.to push winter off the 
stage when Folgham next called upon 
McBortan. This time Mrs. McBortan’s danc- 
ing was the main subject of conversation. It 
was almost an accident that the solicitor finally 
inquired: “Felt any impulse to insure yet?” 

McBortan did not reply. Folgham had a feel- 
ing that it was time to talk. He made a few 
remarks and the lawyer listened. Folgham 
fingered the application tentatively and finally 
began to use his fountain pen. McBortan 
obediently attached his signature and wrote a 
check for the premium. 

At the final dance of the season Folgham 
persevered in his disposition to monopolize Mrs. 
McBortan. They sat out one number and 
Folgham had an opportunity to say: “I in- 
sured your husband the other day, but I don’t 
know how I did it. He was the chilliest prop- 
osition I ever saw for months.” 

“Tf I tell you you must never give it away,” 
whispered the lawyer’s wife. “It was because 
you praised my dancing. I’m his weak spot. 
You can do anything with him if you jolly him 
about me.” 

“T thought it was risky to compliment men’s 
wives,” said Folgham in surprise. 

“Charlie is tickled to death when anyone likes 
me,” replied Mrs. McBortan. 


tion unchanged. 
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Transfers’ in 
Districts 


NEW DISTRICT AT JACKSON, MICH. 


Numerous 


Oak Park, Ill., Leader in Paid-for Ordinary 
Week of July 11 

Among the changes made in the field force 
of the Metropolitan Life during the recent 
month are the following: 

John H. Croft, deputy manager, Winnipeg, 
Can., district, appointed manager of the Bran- 
don, Can., district. 

Charles F. Peavoy, deputy manager, Hamil- 
ton, Can., district, has been appointed manager 
of the Ft. William, Can., district. 

Edward N. Rice, deputy manager in the 
Bay View, Wis., district, has been appointed 
manager of the Racine, Wis., district. 

James H. Guire, deputy manager, Bessemer, 
section of the Birmingham, Ala., district, has 
been appointed manager of the Spartanburg, 
Ss. ©, (district. 

Frank B. Robbey, manager of the Tippe- 
canoe (Indianapolis), Ind., district, has been 
transferred to the Cleveland, Ohio, district. 

F, E. Tischbein, manager of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., district, has been transferred to the Tippe- 
canoe (Indianapolis), Ind., district. 

J. B. Sabados, manager, Hammond, 
transferred to Indianapolis, Ind., district. 

3enjamin W. Harris, deputy manager, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., district, appointed manager, 
Hammond, Ind., district. 

Andrew J. Smith, formerly deputy manager 
at Oakland (Chicago), IIl., district, appointed 
manager of the newly created district of Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Sigmund Finder, deputy manager of the 
Chicago North district (Chicago), Ill., ap- 
pointed manager of the newly created district 
of Wabash (Chicago), IIl. 

The following are the ten leading districts in 
average paid-for ordinary business to the week 
ending July 11: 

District. 


Ind., 


Manager. 


1 Oak Park, Ill., Gabriel Dunkleman. 

2 Murray Hill, N. Y. C., D. G. C. Sinclair. 

3 Dearborn, Ill. (Chicago), Adolph Bame. 

4 North Shore, Ill. (Chicago), F. T. Platka. 
5 Englewood, Ill. (Chicago), W. F. Monahan. 
6 Knoxville, Tenn., B. M. Gaston. 

7 Westport, Mo. (Kansas City), L. L. Adams. 
8 Franklin, Mo. (St. Louis), G. W. Kinman. 
9 Wilkes Barre, Pa., W. O. Washburn. 

10 South Shore, Ill. (Chicago), J. P. Cleary. 


The following are the ten leading districts 
in average industrial increase to the week end- 
ing July 25: 

District. Manager. 

1 Attleboro, Mass., Max Stiegel. 

Waterville, Me., J. W. Salhanick. 
3 Greenwich, N. Y. C., A. H. Bruenn. 
4 Central Falls, R I. (Pawtucket), J. C. 
5 Dover, N. H., M. J. Desautels. 
6 Norwick, Conn., F. R. Murdy. 

7 Greeley, Col., O. G. Inman. 
8 Woonsocket, R. I., W. H. 
9 Bayonne, N. J., J. J. Goff. 

10 Bay Ridge, N Y. C. 


Corriveas. 


Rogers. 


(Brooklyn), F. D. Berkeley. 


Brooklyn I Coming Strong 
Under the leadership of Superintendent 
Goslin, Brooklyn 1, is taking an active part in 


18 


Thursday 


the Prudential Building Construction Record 
Campaign. Brooklyn 1 is in the downtown 
section of Brooklyn and with a strike along 
the waterfront just ended, this district de- 
serves to be congratulated on its excellent 
showing. 


Get Him Examined 

Many agency managers, in giving instruc- 
tions to their salesmen during the morning 
sessions held just prior to getting out in the 
field, place much stress upon the importance 
of having examinations made promptly after 
getting the signature to an application, and 
will salesman to 
“watch his step” and give real service in all en- 
gagements. 

An item of interest may be gleaned from the 
following: 


likewise it behoove each 


A well known business man stated to one of 
my policyholders, when the subject of insur- 
ance came up, that he had phoned an agent of 
another company about ten days previously to 
the effect that he wanted about $10,000 more 
term insurance. This man had written him 
previously for a like amount. My friend, who 
carried a Bankers Life contract, suggested that 
he (the prospect) investigate the Bankers Life 
Company, and stated he would have a repre- 
sentative call tomorrow. I called early Mon- 
day morning, made myself known and was 
requested to be seated for a few moments in 
the waiting room. Hardly five minutes elapsed 
before the phone rang and I overheard my 
prospect say, “Well, you did not seem in- 
terested and I just got some information on 
another company. 
now, I think.” 
tomorrow.” I “kinda” moved around in my 
chair and remembered the old adage: “There 
is no tomorrow” and got busy at once. Had 
a thirty-minute interview. Came away with 
the application and settlement for $10,009 
L. P. 70.and an appointment for 2:00 P. M. for 
examination. 


The representative is here 
“No, I cannot see you before 


He was five 
minutes ahead of time, which was exactly two 
hours after I had written the application. Deal 
closed and everyone happy except the man 
who procrastinated. 

Two Morals—Have your prospect examined 
promptly when possible, and never fail to keep 
an appointment. It is proved in this instance 
that lack of service was an expensive over- 
sight for the other salesman. 

Again—selling your clients so well that they 
are constant advertisers for you and your com- 


We met as agreed. 


pany. John Hancock Notes. 
Summer Points 
Good summer pointer from the Philadelphia 
V News Letter: “While fewer people go 


away on vacation trips than before the war. 
owing to the expense, it behooves the agent to 
premiums to 
term. 


advance 
policyholders over the heated 
The motto during all summer months should 
be—Push the Advances—Cut the 
and Keep an Eye Wide Open for New Busi- 
ness !” 


begin now to collect 


carry 


Arrears— 
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NOW READY 
A NEW FIELD BOOK 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITOR 


The latest work of William Alexander, the well-known life insurance executive, and 
writer for the instruction of life insurance agents, is entitled 


THE PROSPEROUS AGENT 


This new book will appeal to the following classes of agents: 
1. Those who are thinking of entering the life insurance field, and hesitate to take 


the plunge. 

2. Those who have taken the plunge, but are lacking in confidence. 

3. Those who have already achieved some success as life insurance agents, but are 
not satisfied with the progress they are making. 

4. Those who have achieved conspicuous success, but whose ambition it is to become 
leaders in their profession. 

5. Officers and managers whose duty it is to select and train agents, and who wish 
to make their selections shrewdly. 

In short, this little book will have great value for all those who are identified directly 
or indirectly with life insurance field work. For it gives an exhaustive list of the char- 
acteristics of the successful agent and tells how those qualifications can best be utilized. 


PRICES 
i I oie oon oo 00s hase dehondeeeas $1.50 


Bound in cardboard 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT IN QUANTITIES 





MR. ALEXANDER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 
Text book, or primer, dealing with the fundamental principles on which all sound 


life insurance rests. 

How To Sell Insurance 

Primarily for the guidance of inexperienced agents Le 
y gu Pp — SPECTATOR 


The Art of Insurance Salesmanship* COMPANY 
A series of practical hints on canvassing, to stimulate the thought of both 135 William St. 
experienced and inexperienced agents. iaicetess 


* The third volume of this series will be published in 1922. Please send me 
copies of 





PUBLISHED BY PROSPEROUS AGENT 
for which I agree to pay 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 7 #8 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 


Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS _ pl 


The Country’s Twelve Leading Statesmen pi the | 


HON. WARREN G. HARDING 
President of the United States 


HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Secretary of State 


HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 
Secretary of War 





As a young man I realized that there was 
one way a man without capital could protect 
his family from the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and make proper security against the day that of life insurance when I say that I took out 
comes to all; that was through life insurance. my first policy as a youth of nineteen, and have 

A life insurance policy is undoubtedly a been writing new policies ever since that time. 
strong incentive to thrift, and is an assurance I have found them a pretty heavy burden upon 
of security and aid to one’s family which by resources at times, partciularly in my 
cannot be obtained in other ways. I do not HON. ALBERT B. FALL earlier years, but I have always found them to 
think it should be treated as an investment, Secretary of the Interior be very comforting possessions, and if I had 
although it is an investment in a way, but I my life to live over again I would seek to 
do believe that young men who have not made take more rather than less. 
ample provision for their families should take 
out a sufficient amount to carry out this pur- 
pose. 





I shall best express my opinion of the value 








HON. WILL H. HAYS 


Postmaster-General en é : : 
A life insurance policy is an investment 


where the return is absolutely assured, not 
only from a financial standpoint, but resulting 
in the formation of habits of thrift and sav- 
ing. Every young man starting in life de- 
pendent upon his own exertions can make no 
better investment than obligating himself to 
meet pomptly the premium payments on a 
policy of life insurance issued by a reliable 
company. 


HON. HENRY C. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 





There has never been a time in this country 
when we as much needed thrift—thrift in gov- 
ernment, thrift in business, and thrift in indi- 
viduals. I hope to see it so emphasized that 
it becomes a national trait. Life insurance is 
the practical application of thrift. It is more 
than that. It is applied common sense. 

Life insurance is a reserve fund built up 
a little at a time at practically no inconvenience. 
It is there to be used by one’s dependents in 
their time of need. The man who loves and 
wants to be fair to his family will provide 
such a fund. 





* Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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men Pike the Value of This Beneficent Protection 


HON. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Vice-President of the United States 





There is no argument against the taking of 





value 

dk out life insurance. It is established that the pro- 
1 have tection of one’s family, or those near to him, 
time. is the one thing most to be desired, and there 
| upon isno medium of protection that is better than 
n my life insurance. Our government has given 
em to close attention to the insurance companies, and 
I had they are on so sure a foundation that it is in 
ek to substance a guaranty method of protection for 


our people. 
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HIS CABINET 


D From each pay envelope of the wage-earner 

; should be set aside enough to keep up a life 
1 ‘ Msurance policy sufficient to meet the needs of 
1 ‘ others who depend upon his earnings now for 


the means of life, and, lacking such support, 
would most certainly be destitute. 








ABINET ON LIFE INSURANCE’ 


HON. ANDREW W. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury 





The youth of the United States learned the 
value of life insurance during the great war 
and since then a great many of them have 
realized that it is the opportunity for them to 
provide for their loved ones in comfort despite 
the uncertainty of life itself. 


HON. HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 





Insurance offers men and women an oppor- 
tunity to pool the financial effects of chance 
misfortunes, and is also a good medium for 
saving and investment. The wide distribution 
of insurance in this country is an invaluable 
factor in our daily life, and is, I believe, one 
of the finest results of our national develop- 
ment. 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 





HION. HARRY M. DAUGHERTY 


Attorney-General 





It should be impressed upon each succeeding 
generation of young men and women that life 
insurance is their primary opportunity to make 
an investment that will absolutely protect from 
want the children that may come to them in 
the future. Such provision exercised by our 
citizens will assure financial stability to the 
nation to a great extent and give integrity to 
its moral fibre. 


HON. EDWIN DENBY 
Secretary of the Navy 





The tremendous growth of life insurance in 
recent years is the greatest assurance of its 
value and dependability. The possession of a 
life insurance policy gives a sense of security 
to those upon whom circumstances have thrust 
responsibility for the care and protection of 
others. Life insurance has the virtue of teach- 
ing thrift and provides a most commendable 
form of charity. 
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THE ART OF SELLING 


A practical Hand Book for the use of Insurance and 
other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


THE ART OF SELLING is a new book written by John S. 
Tunmore, General Agent of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, a life insurance man of valuable experience, who 
knows all about life insurance solicitation, interviewing, 
digging up new prospects and conducting a large general agency. 

THE ART OF SELLING contains many stimulating 
thoughts that will prove valuable to the experienced solicitor 
as well as to the novice agent. Pitfalls that even the trained 
man frequently fails to see are pointed out with definiteness 
and in language so simple and straightforward that anyone 
can understand. 

Mr. Tunmore’s lessons in salesmanship touch upon ‘‘oppor- 
tunities,’ ‘‘approach,”’ “‘qualifications of salesmen,’’ ‘‘methods,”’ 
and he cites in this instructive book a number of practical 
illustrations drawn from actual experience. 


STRONG ENDORSEMENTS 
Haley Fiske, President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company writes of THE ART OF SELLING: 
Its advice is sound and practical. Its views on the relation- 
ships of the agent to his prospect, to the public, to his com- 
pany, to other companies, to the reputation of ‘the business 
and his own profession are althogether admirable. 


Norval A. Hawkins writes to the author: 
You have done a fine job and your presentation is so attract- 
ively divided that I am sure no one who takes up the book 
will = f it down without finishing it. It will be read and 
re-read. 


Robert K. Eaton, Vice-President of the John Hancock 


Mutual, writes: 
I consider that you have written a book which is very 
practical and carries with it a great deal of most favorable 
matter, written in such a way as to be easily understood 
and of great practical value to the fieldman. 


Elbert H. Brock, Vice-President of the John Hancock 


Mutual, writes: 
have read so much “‘bunk” written on modern salesmanship 
that itis a pleasure to find something that smacks of sincerity 
and common sense. I think your book is exceedingly good. 


Thomas R. Hill, Superintendent of Agents of the Provident 


Life and Trust, writes: 
It is good stuff, well and clearly expressed, and should prove 
of great help to ‘old agents, in that it refreshes their viewpoint, 
and to the new agent in that it starts him right. 
Charles Jerome Edwards, Manager, Equitable Life, Brooklyn, 
says: 
THE ART OF SELLING certainly has my appreciation 
and approval. What we want is more human understanding 
of our problems and less technical education. Your book 
certainly contains the human part of it. 


Graham C. Wells, General Agent at New York of the Provi- 


dent Life and Trust, writes: 
It isa fine thing when a man of your experience has the ability 
and willingness to put down for others the results of. his 
years of labor. 
I feel that while your contribution will be a wonderful help 
to new men, it will be of almost equal value to those of us 
who have shared with you these and similar experiences. 
No one can read what you have written without feeling the 
freshness of your viewpoint and the wisdom that underlies 
all you say. 

Warren T. Diefendorf, Manager, at Brooklyn, of the Mutual 

Life of New York, writes: 
I do not hesitate in saying that THE ART OF SELLING 
contains a splendid selection of material, so arranged that it 
is easily assimilated and can be put to practical use. 
The book is somewhat of an exception in that it does not 
treat with vaudeville and sensational methods of approach 
like so many recent publications, but rather deals with some 
bonafide and concrete personal references of super-salesman- 
ship, as applied by a successfullife insurance man. 
The conciseness with which you have dealt with the subject 
will mean a great deai to the agents in this “step lively”’ age. 
I heartily recommend your book to all who employ and 
manage salesmen, particularly the life insurance fraternity. 


THE ART OF SELLING contains less than 100 pages, 
is handsomely printed on smooth finish book paper, and is 
bound uniformly in green silk cloth. 

Price $1.50 
QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copy $ 1.50 100 copies $120 


25 copies 33.75 200 copies 225 
50 copies 61.50 500 copies 525 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office PUBLISHERS 135 William St 
Insurance Exchange New York 

















INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 
(Originator of Moncaly Income Insurance) 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, including the 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The 
Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE INFORMATION OF AGENTS 
MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $1.50. 


This is one of the best books ever put out for the instruction of agents. 
Every beginner should master it and even the veteran will find new inspira- 
tion. In flexible binding. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. 


As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially 
well qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large numbers 
of policies have been placed through the hints contained in this book. Bound 
in cloth. 


A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. 


A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advancement 
the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. 


METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price I5c. 


Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successful agents are 
brought together under the above title. The names of these stories are 
“Eggs and Life Insurance,” ‘“‘Blue Chips” and “The Man Next Door.” 
Each story carries a lesson. 


THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. 


A true story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average man, told 
in simple but forceful style. 


FOR THE PROSPECT AND POLICYHOLDER 


All the leaflets-and pamphlets listed below, also written by Mr. Nash, 
have proved great business producers. Each one has a special punch lead- 
ing to the signature on the dotted line. 


THREE LEAFLETS ON MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 
ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME. .15 
SAVING MAT TOU GERM «0.505655 i cts capbucarecesecess 10 
ROOT sisi juitcrictnaemtieioeoae 15 


LEAFLETS CONTAINING GENERAL ARGUMENTS URG NG THE 
VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE ... .15 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE. .15 
ONE BUSINESS MAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSUR- 


oan inane WOMAN AND HERLIFE INSURANCE 15 


DARE WAG ES Se Soi: 00:66:59 awa es leleceas ela eed awre elo tere -10 
NOT JUST NOW: A Warning to Dilatory Prospects........... .15 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER: Emphasizing the Necessity 

of Keeping Life Insurance Policies in Force..............++-- .10 


SHORT STORY SERIES FOR AGENTS—METHODS THAT 
WIN SUCCESS: Three stories with good pointers, ‘‘Eggs and 
Life Insurance,’”’ ‘‘Blue Chips,’’ and ‘‘The Man Next Door.” .15 


THE COST OF DYING—Providing for the Inheritance Tax.... .20 
BE AD OS 0 on ioe: rs wis aie merase w egal e ele ars arma eee 15 
INSURING YOUR INSURANGE « o.oi6.o.o.535cc.cge eevcinsvceeces secs 15 
AT THE END OP THE ROOD qo. io. ois nc sks enweicinesecscames 15 
GIVING. YOURSELF A CHANGE. « ..0:<6.006:5 6:00 swings sine earns .15 
BORROWING FROM HERI Y o.oo: 65ers: sierss.cle o¥elsiadesiaieerneianters .15 


Agents soliciting accident insurance will find some compelling arguments 
in a leaflet entitled 
TEMPTING FATE: Showing the Accidents Likely to Befall 
Even Preferred Risks. (Illustrated) .............ccceeeeecs .20 


Sample copies of each of the fourteen leaflets under ‘‘For the Prospect and 
Policyholder” vary at 20c, 15c, or 10c, amounting for the fourteen leaflets.to 
$1.85. The price of the five booklets under the head of ‘‘Exclusively for 
the Information of Agents’ is $2.55. Send us remittance for $3.75 and we 
will mail you sample copies of all (19) of the Nash publications. Send for 
circulars giving prices in quantities. 
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PRUDENTIAL CHANGES 


Many Agents Admitted to Member- 
ship in Class “A” 


LOS ANGELES AGENTS HAVE CONTEST 


Ww. A. Tyler Heads New District Known as 
Detroit No. 3 


The following representatives were recently 
admitted to membership in Class A of the Pru- 
dential Old Guard: Agent Herbert H. Meyers, 
Mankato; Orran M. Rabedeaux, Davenport; 
August Hipsch, Milwaukee No. 1; Peter 
Peschel, Hancock; George M. Poole, Milwau- 
kee No. 2; Edward Acker, Oshkosh, and 
Thomas A. Murphy, Davenport. 

In the industrial contest during the past three 
months between districts of Division Q the 
first five positions were captured by the fol- 
lowing: Ernest Lindquist, Los Angeles 1; 
Edward R. Hinds, Los Angeles 3; John F. 
Evans, Los Angeles 3; John T. Lawton, Los 
Angeles 2, and James F. Arnold, Los 
Angeles I. 

Lester M. Raabe has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent in the Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia, district of division Q. Fred E. 
Sheiton of the Sandusky, O., District has of- 
ficially taken charge of Detroit 1 staff; Dorr 
H. Baker succeeding Mr. Shelton as superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia 3. W. A. Tyler has 
been appointed superintendent of a new dis- 
trict Detroit 3. Other advances include Hugo 
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R. Bartz of the Oshkosh, Wis., district has 
been appointed assistant superintendent at 
Sheboygan, Wis.; agent Raymond A. Gormley 
of Omaha, Nebraska district, to an assistancy 
in the same district. 

Agent J. N. Stupey of Chicago Io district re- 
cently completed fifteen years’ continuous ser- 
vice with the company and is now enrolled 
in Class C of the Prudential Old Guard. 
Special superintendent George W. 
Everts of the Milwaukee 1 district has be- 
come a member of Class D Prudential Old 
Guard. Charles E. Bieber, assistant superin- 
tendent in Tarentum, Pa., was recently elevated 
to Class C, while Harvey Bernard, agent in 
Allentown, Pa., district has passed the ten- 
year mark in continuous service and has re- 
ceived the badge and cetrificate of 
Class F. 

Agent Sebastian Tishue of the Pittsburgh 
No. 4 District celebrated his 20th birthday 
of continuous service with the company, which 
entitled him to membership in Class D of the 
Prudential Old Guard and also makes him the 
recipient of the diamond locket. 

Class C of the Prudential Old Guard has 
increased through the membership of 

B. Wilson, Pittsburgh No. 4 


assistant 


silver 


been 
David 
District. 

Ss: E. 
burg, Pa., District, is the leader of Division K 
in both actual increase and proportionate actual 
increase far this year. Agent A. E. 
Smith of the same district is the leading agent 
of Division K in net industrial it:crease. 

The repeal by the Colorado Legislature of 


agent, 


Long, superintendent of the Harris- 


thus 


the law which prohibited insuring the lives of 


minors under fifteen became effective 


July 5. 
tained by the Denver Prudential staff since that 
date shows that they are taking full advantage 


years 
The splendid volume of business ob- 


of the opportunities afforded them and indi- 
cates the desire of their insuring public for 
protection on the entire family. 

On the Division Arrears Bulletin published 
at the end of June, the name of Agent H. B. 
Miller of Cincinnati No. 1 tops the list. This 
is a noteworthy achievement and one of which 
he may weil be proud and denotes an interest 
in his agency, which is reflected in his very 
creditable industrial and ordinary records. 

Superintendent Thomas J. Stewart of New 
York 8 leads the Prudential field in propor- 
tionate industrial increase, and besides holds 
second place in actual results obtained. He is 
crowding his fellow townsman, James Baker, 
New York 10, for the premier position. 

Bernard T. McGettigan, a prominent record- 
the 
Philadelphia No. 1 district for several years, 
the 
Philadelphia No. 8 district to fill the vacancy 


producing assistant superintendent of 


has been appointed superintendent of 
created by the transfer of Superintendent A. M. 
Harmer to Philadelphia No. 3. 

Agent Warren R. Grimes has beea advanced 
to the position of assistant superintendent in 
the Ottumwa district. Agent Robert M. Gold, 
who operated from the New Rochelle office of 
the Mount Vernon, N. Y., district, has been 
advanced to assistant superintendent and is in 
charge of an agency staff in the city of Mount 
Vernon. 





THE ART OF CANVASSING 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MILLER 


Formerly superintendent of agencies of a large life insurance company 


This is one of the most instructive little works for canvas- | 
sers in the life insurance field, and it has proved its worth | 
by passing through nine large editions. 
eighth edition of this book has been issued by The Spectator 
Company, and its lessons are just as valuable to-day as when 
Thousands of agents throughout the country 
have learned their first steps in life insurance canvassing 
through the medium of this book, and what it has done for 


first penned. 


them it will do for others. 


The major portion of this book consists of suggestions as 
to the best methods of success in writing business; what 
occasions should be sought and what avoided for a presen- 
tation of the subject of insurance; what to do and how to 
do it; in short, how to get at a man and secure his application. 
The book is written in a plain, straightforward manner, 
free from technicalities, and is valuable alike to the raw 


recruit and the veteran. 


The Eighth Edition of THE ART OF CANVASSING is 
most handsomely printed and bound in red flexible binding, 
the size being convenient for the pocket. 


Prices: 
Single Copies - - - 
25 ‘ce -e- - - = 
50 ‘ce - = = 
ee 8 eae « 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicaco OFFICE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 





A reprint of the 





- $2.00 
- 45.00 
- 85.00 
- 160.00 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
IN@URANCE EXCHANGE 





135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 





A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 


Price per copy, cloth bound, $1.00 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE GET=AWAY 


Second of Closing Steps of Selling 
Process 








MAKING A LASTING GOOD IMPRESSION 





Is Golden Opportunity for Future Business 
with Prospect 





Following is a further instalment of 
the work entitled “The Selling Process,” 
written and published by Norval A. 
Hawkins, giving a valuable insight into 
the mechanics and psychology of sales- 
manship, 











If we were studying sale-man-ship, there 
would be no need for this chapter. But we 
want to be sales-men, not just one-sale men; so 
to us the real climax of each separate sale is 
the Lead to Future Orders which it gives. 
And we get that lead in our Get-Away. Hence 
the step of the selling process which we now 
are considering is by far the most important 
in all salesmanship. In our previous chapters 
we have studied the art of getting an order 
from a prospect. Now we are to learn how 
his business should be secured. 

You are familiar with the common practices 
of retail clerks. So you doubtless have no- 
ticed how these sales-people lose interest in the 
person waited on as soon as the purchase is 
completed, or even more noticeably when the 
prospect finally refuses to buy. The ordinary 
clerk greets you with an expression of interest 
when you approach his counter, but after you 
make the purchase you are handed your change 
and your package in such a final manner usu- 
ally that you feel completely cut off from that 
sales-person’s interest or the rest of the mer- 
chandise in the store. If you don’t buy, you 
are shown very plainly that you henceforth 
are nothing in his or her young life. 

When you, as a buyer, are treated with that 
kind of a Get-Away you take out of the store 
a disagreeable /ast impression, don’t you? Then 
you can realize just what effect it has on one 
of your prospects if you make a one-sale Get- 
Away in which you leave behind you no Lead 
to Future Orders. A sale so ended is not 
properly closed. And if the sale wasn’t made, 
you have closed not only your unsuccessful 
effort to get an order, but the door of oppor- 
tunity to make a come-back. 

Generally a salesman takes great pains to 
give a good first impression to a prospect. He 
dresses carefully, plans to bear himself in a 
manner that will win respect, and endeavors 
to express in his word, tones and acts the 
qualities of a gentleman. But very often the 
salesman relaxes from what evidently was a 
pose, after the prospect’s decision has been 
given. If he gets an order, he lapses into a 
sort of free-and-easy bearing toward the pros- 
pect which seems insincere friendliness because 
of its contrast with the salesman’s earlier man- 
ner. If he is turned down, he shows that he 
doesn’t care any longer about the impression 
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he makes on the person who has refused to 
buy. 

It is important, of course, to make a good 
first impression on a prospect. But that good 
impression should last throughout the sale and 
be especially emphasized in the salesman’s Get- 
Away so that the other man will have a very 
good last impression to remember. If that ef- 
fect is produced by the Get-Away, a welcome 
another time is assured in advance. The Lead 
to Future Orders has been prepared for use. 

The perfect sale has no end, for the close of 
one selling process should be the opening of 
the next sale to that prospect or to someone 
else who may be influenced by him to become a 
buyer of the salesman’s goods. The salesman- 
ship we have been considering before was nar- 
rowed to a single object, the order the salesman 
was after. At the Get-Away stage good sales- 
manship broadens in definite purpose, to secure 
the Lead to Future Orders. In other words, 
the good salesman never stops selling. So in 
his Get-Away after a certain sale has been 
closed with either an order or a turndown, /ie 
works to make the good first impression for the 
next time. If you look in that light at the last 
impression you make in your Get-Away you 
will be as painstaking in the art of /eaving the 
other man as you are careful when you first 
meet him. 

It is human nature to judge by extremes. If 
the final chapters of a book or the last act of 
a play make a poor impression, the taste left 
in your mental mouth is not agreeable. Life 
itself is judged in a similar way. No matter 
how good may be your first impressions of a 
man, if you receive an unfavorable last im- 
pression of him you recall him unpleasantly 
whenever you think of him. 

We all realize these things are true, but a 
great many salesmen pay no attention to last 
impressions and so neglect golden opportunities 
for future selling. Think of the progress a 
completed sale represents, whether an order is 
received or not. The salesman has got inside 
the heart and the mind of the other man. He 
should stay there, so that he will not have to 
force or request admission when he comes 
again, but will find the door open. Jt is very 
poor salesmanship if the salesman has to start 
each subsequent selling process from the be- 
ginning and go through it all with a prospect. 
The Get-Away should preserve all the sales- 
man’s gains in order that he may commence 
again well along the road to his next goal in- 
stead of back where he first started. 

The principal desired result of the selling 
process is the confidence of the prospect. Few 
men give their complete confidence quickly. 
Therefore, the salesman can win but the par- 
tial confidence of his prospect in their initial 
interview. He can only establish a cordial ac- 
quaintance and the foundations of friendship 
in the prospect’s friendly feeling toward him. 
In later meetings he should keep on building 
the structure of confidence. It should not be 
necessary for him to lay a new foundation 
every time he calls on the prospect. If he 
makes the right Get-Away at the close of each 
selling effort he will find none of his building 
torn down when he returns to it. Perhaps he 
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will need to clear away some sand and rubbish 
of forgetfulness from the prospect’s impression 
of him. But when that has been done the 
salesman can proceed with the construction of 
friendship, from the place where he left off. 

Real friendship involves the idea of man- 
equality. Hence in order to build friendly 
confidence within the other man permanently, 
the salesman needs to make a last impression 
of his man-equality at the time of his Get- 
Away. A great many salesmen have failed to 
realize the importance of this. They make the 
Get-Away that indicates a feeling of inferiority 
or a feeling of superiority to the prospect. 
Either way, they fail to establish the beginning 
of a new, real friendship. 

Let us suppose the cases of four Get-Aways 
in as many different circumstances, and briefly 
analyze the effects that would be produced in 
each instance. 

First, the Get-Away of a salesman who 
shows an attitude of superiority to the prospect 
who has turned him down. Leave a clothing 
store where you have been looking at various 
suits or overcoats, but have not bought, and 
the attitude of the clerk who has failed to sell 
you is quite apt to illustrate this type of wrong 
Get-Away from a prospect. The clerk very 
likely affects to look down on you from the 
heights of his assumed superiority. He makes 
a last impression of scorn or of mere toler- 
ance. You have no feeling of friendliness for 
him, though while he was hoping to sell you 
he may have impressed you well. The last 
impression made was bad. 

lf, after the close of the selling effort, that 
salesman had made the Get-Away of man- 
equality with you, how different would have 
been the effect! You would have left him with 
the feeling of respect one always entertains for 
the good loser. You would have kept a last 
impression of liking for that salesman, whether 
you liked anything about his goods or not. 

Second, consider the Get-Away in a case 
where the salesman shows by his attitude at 
the Get-Away point after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to sell that he feels himself the inferior 
of the other man. The clothing salesman, for 
instance, shows that he has been beaten and 
realizes the prospect has proved himself the 
better man. You are familiar with the type of 
clerk that illustrates this sort of wrong Get- 
Away. Clearly in such a case no foundation 
of liking for the salesman was laid. The es- 
sential impression of man-equality was not 
made in the Get-Away of the unsuccessful 
clerk. 

Third, there is the case of the salesman wlio 
indicates an attitude of superiority after suc- 
ceeding in selling the goods. He _ rather 
patronizes the buyer, as if a great favor had 
been bestowed on him. The impression he 
makes on the prospect mars the satisfaction 
the purchase has given to the customer. No 
one likes to have someone else look down to 
him, however amiable may be the look. The 
last impression made by such a salesman at 
the Get-Away stage does not tend to establish 
the beginning of a friendly relation between 
the two men, because there is no reciprocal 
recognition of their man-equality. 
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OPTIMISM 





Soliciting Is a Trade Where Pessim- 
ism Has No Legitimate Place 





LIKE FISHING 





A Pawling Big Trout Fisherman Who Tells 
His Secret for Getting the Big Ones 
The difference between a pessimist and an 

optimist might be said to be the difference 

between a successful man and a failure. As 

a rule we really get in this world pretty much 

what we expect to get. If a fellow expected 

hard enough he could expect himself into a 

big fortune or any other thing whatsoever. 

And expectations of good things are only 

having faith that they are coming, and that’s 

And faith will remove mountains 


optimism. 
of difficulty. 

Now a professional second-story man or a 
bank burglar cannot by the very nature of his 
trade be an optimist. He must be a pessimist, 
and so in most cases, perhaps in all, the pro- 
fessional crook in the end finds himself in 
a prison. 

It’s a great thing to have a trade where 
optimism comes naturally and doesn’t have to 
be forced. A trade where faith and hope are 
part and parcel of it. And soliciting life insur- 
ance is one of these trades. Life insurance 
means hope for everybody concerned—policy- 
holder, béneficiary and agent. Fifty times an 
agent can be turned down, and at the fifty-first 
shot he rings the bell. 


MATERIAL EVERYWHERE 

The material for soliciting is everywhere. 
Looking out of any apartment window of a 
big city, and seeing a group of children, it’s 
certain that most of the children you see are 
inadequately protected by life insurance. 

“I’m loaded up with life insurance to the 
hilt,’ said a young clerk to an industrial so- 
licitor. 

“How much is that?” asked the agent. 

“Three thousand dollars,” replied the clerk. 

“How much insurance have you got on your 
household stuff?” asked the agent. 

“A good wad—I believe in insurance,” re- 
plied the other. “If all my stuff was burned 
up I guess we could replace nearly every stick.” 

“You've told me your salary was two hun- 
dred a month. If the goblins got you—of 
course they aren’t likely to—but if they did, 
your madam and your kid would have the 
hefty income of about thirteen dollars a month, 
figured on your life insurance and if the 
Principal wasn’t touched. I don’t say you 
could afford to take enough insurance to pay 
an income of two hundred a month, but I do 
Say that three thousand is a long ways from 
fair protection for your family. The plain 


fact is that a chap ought to carry just all he 
can swing, and if you ask me, ten thousand 
isn’t too much for you to swing.” 

That amount, of course, would mean in 
these days much self-denial and care on the 
part of a clerk who had only twenty-four 
hundred a year. But when a salary chap talks 
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about adequate life insurance protection, in 
most cases he’s talking in terms that mean 
self-denial and almighty squeezing of income 
for paying the premiums. For life insurance 
is the creation of an after-death estate, and 
to gain this in the days before life insurance 
was practiced generally meant every kind of 
self-denial and squeezing of income. You 
can’t create a fair estate without Franklinizing 
your outgo to the very limit. 

To look on every man, woman and child as 
material for life insurance is the optimistic 
agent’s way. The crude material for his trade 
is as illimitable as the sands of the sea. He 
insures a man for a small policy and keeps 
him in mind as material for a larger policy. 
His is always a trade in increasing and increas- 
ing figures. And that a fellow has some life 
insurance is only a pointer that he ought to 
have some more yet, and still more than the yet. 


WatTcH THE ACORNS 


Some of us once knew an agent who in- 
sured a poorly paid clerk for one thousand on 
the quarterly premium plan. A year or so 
passed, and the agent happened to be in the 
office where the clerk was employed, and he 
hunted him up. He had been promoted and 
his salary greatly increased. 

“If you had come around,” said the clerk, 
“I’d have taken a policy with you—ten thou- 
sand. Went to another company.” 

“That’s where I deserve to lose out,” said 
the agent. “Now I'll keep tab on you. You'll 
want to increase that eleven thousand before 
long, and I’ll give you a chance about every 
month. Won’t bore you much—just keep tab 
on you.” 

Two years later, the clerk, then the head of 
a department in his concern, signed up for 
twenty-five thousand. Life insurance acorns 
have a way of growing up almighty quick 
and into big oaks. 

To be always expecting the acorns to grow 
up into oaks is soliciting optimism. And 
mighty few industrial agents work optimism 
to the very limit. Some seem to be afraid to 
talk big figures in their canvassing. A couple 
of thousand looks big to them—that’s pessi- 
mism. The right kind of optimism talks one 
thousand to the one thousand man and isn’t 
afraid to talk fifty or even seventy-five to the 
big man within the official holy of holiest of 
the great concern where the industrial agent 
is making his rounds. 


A Bic ADVANTAGE 

Now the industrial agent in this has a great 
advantage over his ordinary insurance brother. 
As a rule it is easier to gain an interview 
with a workman or a clerk in a great con- 
cern than with the bosses. But after a little 
the workman or clerk is your business friend 
and has gained confidence in your company. 
Sometimes he can fix it so that under the 
most advantageous circumstances you can 
have an interview with the big bosses of the 
entire plant. And if you’ve got your nerve 
and your optimism with you that day you may 
write such a whale of an application as will 
make somebody at the home office fairly gasp. 
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In industrial soliciting such things are done 
every week, and they are always done by the 
agent who is winged with optimism. 

This is the fishing season, and a lot of 
agents are taking a day off once in a while and 
going fishing, so a parable in fishing optimism 
may be in order. 

There’s an old chap who lives in a town up 
on the Harlem Railroad—in Pawling, in fact. 
He takes a day off now and then at trout fish- 
ing, and folks wonder at the size of the trout 
he catches. To a chum the big trout chap 
once told his method. 

“No ordinary angleworms for me!” he said. 
“T don’t go fishing unless the night before is 
warm and I can gather a big can of night 


crawlers. Take a lantern and prowl over my 
lawn. Get a wad of worms every one as big 


as a small eel. And that’s all there is to it, 
except I’m always expecting I’ll get the big 
ones, and I will, ’cause I’ve got the bait for 
7em!” 

That chap is a practical fishing optimist. 
He’s got the bait for the big ones, and the 
little ones, too, for that matter. For he doesn’t 
neglect fishing for smaller fish as well as the 
big ones. 

It is said as to saving money that if you 
look out for the pennies the dollars will take 
care of themselves. But this isn’t true of in- 
dustrial soliciting. You’ve got to keep your 
eyes pealed for the little apps. and you must 
keep your eyes also well pealed for the big 
ones. You must learn to think in small 
amounts as well as in big, and when the 
chance comes you must be prepared to talk 
in whale figures. The modern industrial agent 
should be a kind of combination of a ten cent 
store and a swell Fifth avenue shop, where 
they present goods at high-brow figures. And 
to have imagination enough and nerve enough 
to solicit a five hundred industrial from a 
young factory helper, and at the same time 
look forward to soliciting the big boss at the 
top of the works for fifty thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand! 





1921 Business Off 24 Per Cent 

Life insurance company figures showing the 
volume of business written during the first 
six months of 1921 indicate a decrease of ap- 
proximately 24 per cent of the amount written 
during the corresponding period in 1920. Com- 
pared with 1919, the volume of business so far 
this year is about 12 per cent ahead. As was 
shown in THe Specrator in its survey of life 
insurance conditions published several weeks 
ago, most of the companies are optimistic re- 
garding the latter part of the year and believe 
that the business written during the next six 
months will make up for some of the loss dur- 
ing the first six months and that by the end of 
the year 1921 will make a much better showing. 


Just a little question to be asked the friendly 
policyholder on your debit: 

“Do you know any one who you think should 
have a life insurance policy, or whose responsi- 
bilities have so increased as to call for addi- 
tional life insurance ?”—Virginia Standard. 
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“The Danger of Limitation” 

From Emerson we read, “How often must 
we learn this lesson—Men cease to interest 
us when we find their limitation? The only 
sin is limitation.” 

Many of have long since recahed our 
limitation. Many, too many, are daily immersed 


in this Emersonian sin, because they lack the 


us 


will-power to conquer their own weaknesses. 

Thus, burdened as we are with terrestrial 
complexities, our mentality gradually becomes 
enmeshed in of through 
which limitation we lose all the power of con- 
tinuity in thought or reasoning, and eventually 
drift with the tide en- 
vironment. 

Instead of logically thinking out our per- 
sonal problems to a reasonable conclusion, and 
then directing our every effort along a well- 
defined plan, we feebly attempt solutions, and 
upon encountering the first slight obstacle we 
foolishly and supinely surrender to circum- 
“Oh, well! It’s a 
“Conditions 
must change;” all 
right,” and numerous other idiotic prattlings 
disorganized 


chains confusion, 


uncertain of chance 


stances and mentally drift. 
long lane that has no turning ;” 
work out 


“Things will 


are glibly used to amuse our 
brain and encourage our cowardly will. 

How many aimless walking, senseless talk- 
ing, useless living mechanical human speci- 
mens one can count whose actions, ambitions 
and abilities measures less in proportionate 
value than the ordinary horse, cow or 
The lower animals are governed by instinct 


and a rigorous natural law; the poor mortals 


bird. 


we describe are more helpless—their mentality 


is reduced to degeneracy, their will-power to 
impotence, and they lack the saving instinct 
of the animal. 

We submit that hardly descend 
lower in the human but this 
point and that of the person whose develop- 
ment of God’s gift of faculties 
reach the point of genius, there is a tremend- 
ous multitude striving through various stages 
of life, descending or developing. To this 
multitude, the St. Bernard, 
“Nothing can work me damage except myself: 


one can 
scale, between 


intellectual 


great words of 
the harm that I sustain, I carry about with. me, 
and am never a real sufferer but by my own 
fault,” must surely bring comfort and inspire 
every confidence. 

We are hopeful of attracting your serious 
thought to these few expressions, and will 
feel satisfied if the point is appreciated to that 
wherein you who read guard 
falling down the scale and will de- 
now to utilize those faculties in a 
manner that will prove progressive. 


extent will 
against 


termine 


We suggest an immediate reasoning of your 
present opportunities in the work now en- 
gaging your attention; a mental study of all 
the little problems confronting you; a work- 
ing out in your brain of some intelligent plan, 
and then a vigorous working of that plan. 
Reason, if you will, that every morning is the 
unfolding of a new page in your book of life, 
therein to record the achievements of a man; 
that mental effort and physical energy will 
intelligently combine to fill this page with re- 
sults devoid of blots or disfigurements—results 
of which you shall feel justly proud, not re- 


Thursday 


morseful, when the descending sun, which js 
God’s seal on a closed day, files your page in 
the sombre envelope of gray twilight, to await 
your final account—J. C. Maginnis, President, 
The Eurcka Life. 


Prudential Appoints New Superintendents 
in South 

The Insurance Company of 
Newark announced last week the appointment 
of new superintendents at Norfolk, Richmond, 
At- 
lanta, where the company hopes to build up its 
The new superintendents 


Prudential 


Memphis, New Orleans, Birmingham and 
industrial business. 
in the South are: 

Norfolk—C. F. Owens, formerly assistant 
superintendent in Washington, D. C. 

Richmond—C. M. Rankin, formerly 
ant in Louisville. 

Birmingham—L. F. Jacoby, formerly 
ant at Wilkes-Barre. 

Memphis—E. R. Caldwell, formerly 
ant in Springfield, III. 

New Orleans—J. S. Christy, formerly 
ant in St. Louis. 

Atlanta—John 
at Elmira, N. Y. 


assist- 
assist- 
assist- 
assist- 


Mason, formerly assistant 


Don’t Have Lapses 


Lapses frequently avoidable, and the use of 
the unique leaflet entitled ‘“‘Personal,’’ will be found 
an_ effective Send these 
leaflets, which are published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, to every slow-paying policyholder. 


are 


lapse preventative. one of 











out Hlinois. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


Contracts given : 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. 
weeks of this year. 


Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 
months. 


Increase in Assets 


and work for “he Globe. Apply, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l Mgr. 








industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


Ti Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary an@ 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit”? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ iu the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permazent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
“Claims Paid on Sight.” 


with or without lapses being charged. 
of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


five times greater than the average of life insur 
This year for the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicage 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Chicago, IIl. 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANEE COMPANY 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOIN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 








Under the latter 
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Real Estate 














SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 


We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
onds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds, 


GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, 


Write for Particulars. 


Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 
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Elihu Root Reaffirms Opinion 

Elihu Root, in a second opinion sent to the 
Committee of Seven, has reaffirmed his stand 
regarding the validity of the New York Ex- 
change agreement and the brokers’ pledge. He 
has agreed to give the matter further attention 
in line with the question raised by David Rum- 
sey, counsel for the committee. 

Leading Mississippi attorneys and 
papers have expressed the view that the opinion 
recently rendered in New York by Hon. Elihu 
Root, in connection with the New York Ex- 
change controversy, has an important bearing 
on the pending anti-compact litigation in Mis- 
sissippi, and that it will have due weight with 
the Chancellor in rendering which 
is expected some time in August, after the con- 
clusion of taking of testimony, which was re- 
sumed this week. 

Disinterested attorneys in Jackson, who have 
watched the progress of the case, have more 
than once expressed the opinion that the revenue 
agent’s claim will collapse, because it will be 
necessary for him to establish the fact that an 
agreement existed between the defendant com- 
panies to use the rates of the Mississippi Ad- 
visory and Inspection and it will not 
be possible for him to prove the existence of 
such a pact. 


news- 


a decision, 


3ureau, 


Oil Tank Fires and Protection 

The recent destruction of a considerable number 
of tanks filled with asphalt and oil at Linden, N. J., 
directs attention to oil tank fires and the protection 
of tanks. Upon this subject the book entitled ‘Fire 
Insurance Inspection and Underwriting,’ by C. C. 
Dominge -and W. O. Lincoln, published by The Spec- 
tator Company, contains the following: 


Oil Tank Fires and Protection Against.—The pro- 
cess consists in mixing two chemical solutions to~pro- 
duce a thick tenacious foam containing bubbles of 
carbon-dioxide, and in spreading this foam over the 
surface of the burning oil. There are two methods 
of application of the foam: First, pumping the two 
chemical solutions from a central point through twin 
pipes to a point as near as possible to the oil tanks, 
bringing them together in a mixing chamber and 
allowing the foam to spread over the burning oil; 
second, automatic distribution from foam generators 
on each tank. 

In the first system, as mentioned above, the two 
aqueous solutions used to produce the foam are 
aluminum sulphate and sodium bicarbonate in which 
is dissolved a small amount of secondary extract of 
licorice root. The two solutions are stored in either 
open or closed tanks near the pump. Owing to the 
corrosive effects of the aluminum sulphate, solution on 
iron, the tank for storing this is lined either with 
lead or some acid resisting material and a brass pipe 
used between the tank and the suction pump. The 
pump cylinders pumping aluminum sulphate are made 
either of bronze or bronze fitted, and acid resisting 
metal should be used in the valves. Standard wrought 
iron or steel pipe is used for the remainder of the 
equipment. The solution tanks may be equipped 
with perforated compressed air lines running down 
Into each tank close to the bottom so that the solu- 
tions may be agitated by air. This agitation can be 
accomplished by circulating the solution through the 
Pump and back into the tank at the top. The tanks 
are usually placed in a building or below ground to 
Prevent freezing of the solutions. The pump used is 
designed to deliver equal quantities of each solution 
to the lines leading to the oil tanks. The manufacturer 
of this system claims, “that under favorable condi- 
tions, with the oil surface free from obstructions, one- 
fourth gallon of each of the solutions per square foot 
of oil surface is sufficient to extinguish any oil fire 
and one-half of this amount will often do the work. 
nN actual fires such conditions rarely exist, and oc- 
Ccasionally ten times the above quantity is required to 
put out burning tanks owing to fallen roofs, timber 
supports and other obstacles to the free flow of the 
foam.” 

From the pump the solutions pass through separate 
lines into mixing chambers attached to .the oil tank. 

n the oil storage tanks two mixing chambers are 
attached 180 degrees apart so that the foam may be 
applied from two points to the surface of the con- 
tents. 

The second method of application of the foam: 
the automatic distribution from foam generators on 
each tank is carried out by an entirely different 
equipment. The system is set in operation by the 

Using of a link above the surface of the oil in the 
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Lawrence Month for Missouri Life 

August is Lawrence Month for the Missouri 
State Life of St. Louis, Mo. Every agent of 
the company is expected to write at least one 
application during the first week, while club 
members are asked to write $10,090 of business. 
President M. E. Singleton last week sent out 
the following letter to the sales force: 

We will all be better life insurance men if 
every man who attended the conventions got as 
much out of them as I did. 

I want to take this opportunity to commend 
our men for the fine spirit of co-operation and 
enthusiasm put into the various meetings. It 
makes me feel very proud to be at the head of 
such a body of men. 

Following the suggestion made by a 
member at the Quarter Million Club convention 
at Philadelphia, the company is dedicating the 
month of August in honor of our worthy vice- 
president, “Tom” Lawrence, whose inability to 
be present at the conventions because of illness 
was so deeply regretted by all club members. 

My suggestion is that every man under con- 
tract produce at least one application for the 
week, and I believe that many of you will take 
this opportunity to renew your effort to secure 
one application every day. This is an occasion 
when we expect every man connected with our 
agency organization to do his very best. 

We at the home office will put every ounce 
of our energy behind this worthy endeavor, and 
if we all pull together, I am confident we will 
be able to make “Lawrence Month” a month 
resplendent in its accomplishment—symbolic of 
your appreciation of the high faith Mr. Law- 
rence has in you and of our will to do him 
honor. 


club 


Darwin P. Kinglsey on Postal Committee 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has been appointed a member of the citizens 
advisory committee to co-operate with Post- 
master-General Will H. Hays in the program 
of improving New York City’s postal facilities. 


The foam is produced by the action of sul- 
acid on an aqueous solution of sodium bicar- 
which soap hark is dissolved. Two types 
installed, one called 


tank. 
phuric 
bonate in 
of this extinguisher have been 
the standpipe method and the other the underground 
method. The underground type of installation is 
used on tanks located in cold climates or where the 
temperature might become low enough to cause the 
sodium bicarbonate solution to freeze. In the in- 
stallation of the above ground type the stand-pipe 
is mounted, alongside of the oil tank, on a concrete 
base and contains a solution of sodium bicarbonate 
and soap bark in water. Above the level of the soda 
solution is mounted an acid container in which 
sulphuric acid is stored. Below the acid reservoir 
and extending down into the soda solution is a per- 
forated pipe through which the acid, when released. 
goes into the soda and soap bark solution and gen- 
erates foam which passes through the outlet at the 
top of the standpipe and into the tank. The release 
of the acid is accomplished by one or more fusible 
links melting and allowing the hammer at the top 
of the acid tank to fall on a plunger and_ break the 
glass plate in the acid box at the top of the acid 
Scherea pipe. The fusible links are so arranged in 
the tank that there is always one near the surface 
of the oil. Other links are located in chains placed 
horizontally across the tank just under the roof and 
running over sheaves down into the tank. 
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Guardian Life Convention 

The fourth annual convention of the field 
men of the Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America will be held at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 17, 18 and 19. Fol- 
lowing the session, a one-day conference for 
managers is scheduled for the 20th. The 
Guardian selected Cleveland as a convention 
city last February, and plans for the meetings 
were completed several months ago. 

However, when the change in the plans of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
whereby the national convention was _ trans- 
ferred from West Baden to Cleveland, was an- 
nounced, the thought suggested itself that the 
Guardian convention might be postponed two 
weeks, so that the sessions would be held just 
prior to those of the national association and 
thereby making it easier for the Guardian rep- 
resentatives to also attend the national con- 
vention. 

Feeling that a change in dates would in- 
timately affect the members of the Leaders 
Club, who will attend the convention as guests 
of the company, the company referred the mat- 
ter directly to those who were expected to 
attend. 

From the replies which have been received, 
it was deemed inadvisable, at this late day, to 
change the original plans, because in many 
cases completed arrangements had been made 
by the members to be away from home during 
August. Quite a number had secured passage 
on steamers from southern ports and points on 
the Great Lakes, and reservations, hotel and 
railroad, had been made in practically all in- 
stances. 

Gary National Life Seeks H. E. Smith 

The Gary National Life Insurance Company 
of Gary, Ind., advises THE Spectator that it 
has secured a warrant for the arrest of one 
Homer E. Smith, whom the company charges 
with having collected money improperly. The 
Gary National would like to be advised of 
Smith’s whereabouts. 


The Insurance Almanac and Encyclopedia 
for 1921 

The Insurance Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1921, 
has been issued by The Underwriter Printing and 
Publishing Company, and contains nearly 800 pages 
of useful information for insurance men. It includes 
lists of companies, company officials, statutory re- 
quirements, summaries of workmen’s compensation 
laws, new companies, definitions, 
population tables, lists of agents in cities, 
who’s who in insurance, statistics of companies, etc. 
A new feature embraces summaries of inheritance 
tax laws of different States. Other divisions include 
fees and taxes in the different States, and the officers 
of underwriters’ organizations of various classes. 


legislative sessions, 
various 


The Art of Selling 
Will you please send me circulars of The Art of 
Selling? I want these to send to our men in the field 
in an effort to get them to purchase this most ex- 
cellent book. 
C. V. Lecraw, Supt., 
State Life Insurance Company. 
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LIBERAL CONTRACTS FOR AGENTS 


WITH 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE 


The Two-Republics Life Insurance Company of El Paso, Texas, welcomes 
new agents who join its forces whose desire it is to make a connection with 
a clean, progressive, and rapidly growing company. 


The Company’s contracts are liberal and its sub-standard facilities enable 
its agency force to do away with wasted effort and lost motion in the volume 


produced. 


Territory open in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Arkansas. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE THE HOME OFFICE 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 

















“FULL SPEED 
AHEAD” 





A vital force of enterprise is the spirit of the 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 
Its ambition to serve has allowed it to give no 
thought to weak-kneed, anxious defense. It has 
pushed ahead with an ardor and zeal which have 
brought most gratifying returns for the first 
half of 1921. 

You link up with an energetic force which 
is always on “‘full speed ahead’’ when you 


(ink UP (wire Tue (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Now More Than $175,000,000 in Force. 
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STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MORE THAN 


TWENTY-ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with the State of Indiana for the Sole 
Protection of Policyholders 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE 


The Growth of Oak 
The Solidity of Granite 


On Agency Matters Address, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice-President 
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LICENSE ORDER REVOKED 


Action of Colorado Insurance Com- 
missioner Reversed 





MOUNTAIN STATES LIFE IS UPHELD 


Court Rules Company Has Endeavored to 
Comply With Commission 


The Mountain States Life of Denver, Colo., 
has advised Tue Spectator that the District 
Court has reversed the action of the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Colorado by setting 
aside his order revoking the license of the 
company. The court held that the company 
was not insolvent, that any irregularities ex- 
isting at the inception of the company had 
been corrected, and that the preponderance of 
evidence showed beyond doubt the company 
had steadily endeavored to comply with the 
Commissioner’s wishes. It is further stated 
that the decision of the Utah Supreme Court 
does not apply, as the present plan of the com- 
pany is_entirely without the scope of that 
opinion. 

The decision of the district court in the mat- 
ter of the appeal of The Mountain States Life 
Insurance Company from an order revoking 
the certificate of authority of said company to 
do business in the State of Colorado, made by 
Earl Wilson, Commissioner of Insurance of 
said State, after stating its finding in favor of 
the appellant, The Mountain States Life Insur- 
ance Company, further specifically stated : 


1, The insolvency of the appellant, The Mountain 
States Life Insurance Company, has not been estab- 
lished by the evidence not taking into account any nor- 
admitted assets, or the securities to which the Com- 
missioner of Insurance objected, referred to in this 
proceeding as the “Colonial Bonds,’ and the evidence 
clearly and affirmatively shows the company to be en- 
tirely solvent and that its capital has not been impaired. 

2, The appellant, The Mountain States Life Insur- 
ance Company, is not in an unsound condition and the 
methods of said company are not unsound, nor such 
as to render its operations hazardous to the public or 
its policyholders. 

3. The appellant, The Mountain States Life In- 
surance Company, has at all times studiously en- 
deavored to comply and has fully complied with the 
law, and has at all times faithfully endeavored to 
meet the wishes and directions of the Commissioner of 
Insurance as to all business policy and management. 

4, The Mountain States Life Insurance Company 
is not offering any improper inducements to policy- 
holders contrary to the Insurance Code; and at the 
suggestion of the Commissioner of Insurance all such 
matters of detail, plan or procedure as seemed to him 
to be objectionable or open to criticism on the ground 
of being improper inducements to prospective policy- 
holders or otherwise were in good faith discarded and 
abandoned by the appellant before the filing of the 
charges upon which this proceeding is had. 

5. Upon the facts disclosed by the evidence and the 
law applicable thereto, no reason exists why the ap- 
pellant should not be permitted to do business as a 
life insurance company in the State of Colorado. 

And upon the findings made, it is this 27th day of 
July, A. D. 1921, considered, ordered and adjudged by 
the court that the order of the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of the State of Colorado, Number 90, issued by 
him on June 2, 1921, revoking the certificate of au- 
thority of The Mountain States Life Insurance Com- 
Pany to do business in the State of Colorado issued 
March 1, 1921, be and the same is hereby reversed and 
Tevoked, 


It will be remembered that the Mountain 
States Life was organized on a plan which 


INDIANAPOLIS PROGRAM 


Tentative Plans for American Life 
Convention 





HEADQUARTERS TO BE AT CLAYPOOL 


Governor of State, Mayor and Insurance 
Commissioner to Speak 


The following tentative program for the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 5, 6 and 7, was announced early 
this week. The regular meeting will be pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the legal section, which 
will be held October 3 and 4. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5 

Addresses of welcome by the Governor of Indiana, 
Mayor of Indianapolis and Insurance Commissioner, 
with response by a member of the convention. 

Annual address of the President—Charles G. Taylor, 
vice-president and actuary, Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company, Richmond, Va. 

Address by Charles Jerome Edwards, manager 
Equitable Life Insurance Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Part-Time Agent—His Place in the Business,” 
R. W. Stevens, vice-president Illinois Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

“Reciprocal and  Retaliatory Laws—Why and 
When,” Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and 
counsel, West Coast Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Evening—Executive session. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6 

Address by a distinguished citizen of the United 
States whose name will be announced later. 

“The Actuary’s Function in Drafting the Life In- 
surance Contract,’’ Lawrence M. Cathles, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

Address by a leading actuary on a topic to be an- 
nounced later. 

“Policy Loans,’ J. B. Reynolds, president, Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address by one of the strongest financiers of the 
country, name and title to be announced later. 

Round Table Discussion—H. B. Arnold, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel, Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, O., presiding: 

“Relations Between Companies and Public Officials,” 
Henry F. Tyrrell, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The Problems of Insurance on Under-Average 
Lives,” Charles H. Beckett, actuary, State Life In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Additional Accidental Death Benefit,’ W. N. 
Bagley, assistant actuary, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

“Farm Mortgages vs. City Mortgages,”’ A. F. Moore, 
sceretary, Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Practices as to Notifying Applicants for Life In- 
surance of Rejection or Postponement,” O. J. Arnold, 
secretary, Illinois Life, Chicago. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7 
Closing session, at which there will be probably but 
one address by a representative business man fol- 
lowed by the business session, 








called for the selling of insurance together 
with the stock of the company. This plan was 
very actively opposed by many of the large life 
underwriters of the Rocky Mountain territory, 
resulting in the company being called before 
Earl Wilson, State Commissioner of Colorado, 
to defend charges that the company was violat- 
ing the State insurance law and should there- 
fore have its license revoked. 
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CONNECTICUT REPORT 


Etna Life and Indemnity of Hartford 
Examined 

COMPANIES GIVEN MORE TIME TO 

ORGANIZE 


Fourteen Per Cent of Policies in Force in 
State Written by Connecticut Companies 


Insurance Commissioner Burton Mansfield of 
Connecticut has issued the second part of the 
sixty-fifth annual report of his department 
covering the business of 1920. The report con- 
tains the results of the examination of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company of Hartford 
and the Aftna Indemnity Company, together 
with a report on the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. 

The report states that only one bill dealing 
with life, health and accident insurance was 
passed during the past year, this authorizing 
minors of fifteen years or more to contract for 
insurance. An act providing for statutory dis- 
tinction between the hazard under ordinary con- 
tracts of insurance and the hazard under con- 
tracts of reinsurance was also passed. The 
time within which certain previously chartered 
companies may organize has been extended as 
follows: 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, March 24, 
1923. 

The Brotherhood Life 
January, 1923, Session. 

The Life and Gaarantee Company of Hartford, 
May 16, 1923. 

The Connecticut Indemnity Company, May 16, 1923. 

The Rossia Casualty Company, April 13, 1923. 


and Casualty Company, 


Numerous sections of the Workmens Com- 
pensation Act were amended. 

Policies in force in 1921 numbered 56,629,260, 
compared with 51,207,099 the year before. 
Connecticut companies issued 14.27 per cent of 
the total number of policies written in the 
State. 


MANHATTAN LIFE CONVENTION 
Will Be Held at Denver, Colo., August 17, 
18 and 19 

The $100,000 Club of the Manhattan Life 
will hold its annual convention at Denver, 
Colo., August 17, 18 and 19. Headquarters 
are to be located at the Brown Palace hotel. 
Twice as many agents as qualified last year are 
expected at the convention and there will be 
a representative gathering of Manhattan Life 
application getters. According to present 
plans, all qualifying agents of the Manhattan 
Life living east of the Mississippi will meet in 
Chicago August 15, and proceed in a body to 
Denver. Delegates from the home office sec- 
tion will leave New York the day before. 

Sessions of the convention will start on Au- 
gust 17 with a business meeting and there will 
be an afternoon session also that day. Enter- 
tainment features are being arranged for on 
the second day. The conventioa will end the 
morning of the third day. 








—The Des Moines Life and Annuity Company is 
now licensed in Minnesota. Vice-President Hart will 
devote much of his time for the next few months in 
organizing and developing this new territory. 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 


25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
1022 Lincoln Building 


NEWARK 
Firemen’s Insurance Building 


Dear Sir:— 


NEW ANNUAL STATEMENT 
BLANK 


The requirements of the new Con- 
vention form of Annual Statement 
blank involve radical changes in 
several important phases of a com- 
pany’saccounting system. ‘The blank 
calls for a statement of certain items 
of Income, Disbursements, and Lia- 
bilities, according to classes of busi- 
ness. 


The change in accounting systems 
necessary for this analysis may prove 
to be needlessly expensive unless they 
are made with a complete understand- 
ing of what is required. 


This matter has had our very care- 
ful consideration; we are therefore 
prepared to consult with you at any 
time, and to assist in making the 
necessary changes. 

Our wide experience in system work 
would no doubt result in a saving 
of considerable expense in this con- 
nection. 


We shall be glad to confer with you 
by appointment. 


Yours very truly, 


JOSEPH FROGGATT, 


President 





WE WANT AGENTS 
to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
2 contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, Iowa 











Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, . 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

















FREDERICK RICHA.DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4TY & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











The Republic 
Casualty Company 


232 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Writes all lines of Casualty Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




















THE ACCUMULATION POLICY 


is a combination of insurance and investment in a new sense, 
as it provides for increasing benefits each year—in reality, a 
Contingency Fund that will be available for the purchase o 
extended insurance, or which may be withdrawn (without in- 
terest) in event of an emergency. However, any amount re- 
maining in the Accumulation Fund at death will be paid to the 
beneficiary as additional insurance. 


Specimen rate: Age 35 $31.20 per $1,000.00 
Salesmen—This policy has no competition. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


Address 








PELLAGRA IN SOUTH 





Southern Companies Reported to Be 
Little Alarmed 





THINK SITUATION EXAGGERATED 





No Noticeable Increase in Death or Dis-= 
ability Claims So Far 

A storm of protest has swept the South dur- 

ing the past week, following the publication in 

the daily newspapers of a rumor that pellegra 

and a semi-famine were on the rampage in 

Georgia and other southern States. The ex- 











For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts 
Mutual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best possible 
life insurance protection at the lowest 
possible net cost. That it has succeeded 
is shown by the enviable reputation which 
the Company enjoys among those who 
buy insurance and among those who sell 
it. Efficient service and a square deal 
for everyone have been its watchwords 
for over Seventy Years. They will be 
its watchwords throughout the years to 
come. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencfes 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 











ee eee, 
‘Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
ealization of the value of adequate insurance and 
Prepare the way for a personal call to close the app 
=. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
Corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
ay official writes, “Am well pleased with the letters. 

1 be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
dest particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S, HULL 





Madison, Conn. 


citement had its beginning in a letter from 
President Harding, addressed to Surgeon Gen- 
eral Cummings, asking that the latter make a 
thorough investigation of existing conditions. 

Just as it was pointed out some months ago 
that there would be an increasing mortality in 
groups of policyholders carrying large lines of 
life insurance because these persons would be 
most affected by the financial slump, and when 
the loss of an estate was suffered they would 
be most likely tempted to suicide in order that 
they might “cash in” on their insurance, it has 
been alleged that the cotton farmer has been 
the greatest sufferer in the South among the 
men of smaller means, and therefore increasing 
worry in this class would tend to run up the 
death rate. 

A representative of THE Spectator has dis- 
cussed the situation with the medical examiners 
of several southern companies and finds that 
these companies, at least, feel no alarm over 
the situation, regarding the announcement of 
the spread of pellagra. and famine as pure sen- 
So far the Southern companies 
have experienced no increase in their mortality 
from pellagra, nor has there been any note- 
worthy increase in disability claims from those 
suffering from the scourge. 


sationalism. 


MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MEET 


$125,000 Club in Seventh Annual Session 
at Atlantic City 
(Special Dispatch to THe Spectator) 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 2—The seventh 
annual convention of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollar Club of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York started this morning in the Pompeian 
Room of the Hotel Ambassador. The busi- 
ness meeting was opened by G. T. Dexter, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Mutual Life. There 
was a large attendance of members and female 
guests. 

Mr. Dexter, in his address, predicted larger 
dividends in 1921 and gave a brief summary 
of the general condition of the Mutual Life. 
The meeting was then thrown open for con- 
structive criticism of the compay’s methods 
by agents. W. Sam Weaver of Rochester in- 
troduced a resolution favoring the issue of 
sub-standard policies by the Mutual, but the 
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convention, after a lengthy discussion, voted 
against it. 

A discussion on the abolishment of inspec- 
tions on policies of $5000 or under was an- 
swered by Mr. Dexter, to the effect that the 
company was not making so much secret of 
the inspections now, and this satisfied the con- 
vention. 

After the meeting adjourned, the Eastern 
and Southern divisions of the club elected of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. C. D. Gibney of 
Detroit was elected president of Eastern di- 
vision of club. 

At the afternoon session Geo. K. Sargent, 
superintendent of agents from the home office, 
took the part of a prospect and six field men 
showed their methods of selling him a policy 
on the stage before the convention. They 
were Howard M. Hughes, J. C. Hamilton, 
W. G. McBlain, R. F. Martin of Southern di- 
vision, and John L. Kassoff, W. R. Baker, of 
Eastern division. 

Prizes for best sales talks were awarded to 
J. C. Hamilton of Meridian, and John L. 
Kassoff of Cincinnati. Mr Sargent was kept 
very busy thinking up reasons for not buying 
mutual contracts, but he was thoroughly sold. 

The meeting then adjourned till 10:30 A. M. 
Wednesday. 

Home office officials present included Geo. 
T. Dexter, Geo. K. Sargent, Robert E. Spauld- 
ing, assistant manager of agencies, and Stewart 
Anderson, manager literary department. 

Tuesday evening the delegates were enter- 
tained at B. F. Keith’s theater. 

Among the delegates present at the meeting 
were the following: 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Albany, H. W. Albright, H. F. Condict, R. 
FE. Meador; Boston, Samuel Alsner, George 
Chisholm, Miss Sturgis; Buffalo, Dr. H. S. 
Hardwicke, Frank Marble, Samuel Stewart; 
Chicago, Morris Augustus, Miss Barnes, Jesse 
Barnett; Cincinnati, George Brown, Miss 
Carstens, C. H. Cord; Cleveland, H. Alds, F. 
McMahon, C. A. Miller; Columbus, J. O. 
Elliott, Garmen Staley; Detroit, Samuel R. 
Wilde, J. Hawks, C. D. McGibeny; Hartford, 
Sam Cornish, Edward Dalton, Charles Fuller; 
Indianapolis, Leo Baushke, Jacob Maxwell, 
George Smith; Milwaukee, Frank Brown, Mrs. 
Daniel, Alfred Ryan; Montreal, M. McDade, 
H. Montmarquette, Alex Simpson; New York, 
W. C. Case, M. Weinberg, W. Broomes, Harry 
Whitaker, Albert Berwin, Louis Prager, W. E. 
Diefendorf, M. W. Iasch, William Gale, J. C. 
Ammermuller, W. J. Colehan, H. Fox; Phila- 
delphia, E. J. Berlet, W. G. Carroll; Pittsburgh, 
J. H. Black, Oscar Craft, Daniel Dwyer; 
Portland, Me., P. A. Crockett, John Martin, 
G. Sturgis; Rochester, Fred Harding, Frank 
Walters, W. Sam Weaver; Scranton, S. Baker, 
J. Deibler, Robert Frew; Springfield, IIl., 
David Beynon, Ernest Dye, Samuel Helick; 
Springfield, Mass., Thomas Conner, Albert 
Laird, Ralph Richards; Syracuse, Earl Brady, 
Elmer Clark, Andrew Joynt; Terre Haute, 
Rex Bradley, W. E. Connor, Joshua Duncan; 
Toledo, Ira Sleet; Toronto, W. Bonter; 
Worcester, I, O'Sullivan. 
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THE TOOLS OF A 
~MASTER WORKMAN 





The skilled workman who would turn out a product able to 
stand the test of time and usage is always careful about his 
equipment. The practice which makes perfect his hand must 
be done with perfect tools. The handle that breaks, the edge 
that chips, may ruin a work nearing completion. 


One indispensable tool of a master underwriter is a perfect 
Reinsurance arrangement. A faulty or inadequate one may 
break down at a critical moment and ruin his work—perhaps 
his company. 





Like certain makers of high-grade manual tools, we specialize; 
and our best endeavors are bent to produce and furnish better 
Casualty Reinsurance facilities than can be procured elsewhere: 
better in scope, stability and quality of service. 


We cordially solicit correspondence from underwriters to whom 
a service of these qualities appeals. 





Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Building 











CHICAGO NEW YORK 
JACK WOODHEAD, Msgr. RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. 
Insurance Exchange 35 Nassau St. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 














COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $4,667,299.35 
a ee 1,000,000. 00 
SUNOIUE. ws cceves 577,560.26 


| Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 

















PLANS CASUALTY COURSE 


Twenty-Five Lectures to Be Given 
at Johns Hopkins University 








WALTER L. CLARK INSTRUCTOR 





Maryland Casualty Man to Cover Subjects 
Extensively 


A course of twenty-five lectures on casualty 
insurance will be conducted by Walter L. 
Clark, general counsel of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company of Baltimore at Johns Hopkins 
University during the coming scholastig year. 
The course will cover: 

(1) The origin and growth of casualty insurance, 
with some explanation of the development of such 
coverage, beginning with the old English insurers and 
continuing down to the present time. 

(2) Some discussion of the types of entities now 
underwriting casualty insurance, including stock and 
mutual companies, English and American Lloyds, 
interinsurers or reciprocals, and State insurance 
funds—competitive and monopolistic. 

(3) The gradual evolution of the various policy 
forms to those now in use. 

(4) -The financial problems of the various forms 
of insurance carriers. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the several types of insurers from the 
standpoint of the insured, the beneficiary and the 
insured. 

(5) The control and regulation of insurance car- 
riers by State and Federal authorities, and taxes, 
rates, commissions, brokerage, adjustment, litigation 
and investments. 

(6) Organization and co-ordination of the various 
departments of stock companies, including publicity, 
agency, underwriting, accounting, inspection, accident 
prevention, medical and surgical services, claims 
salvage, etc. 

(7) Policy forms and coverage, principles gov- 
erning the underwriting of various kinds of insurance, 
including automobile liability, collision and property 
damage, teams, burglary, accident and health, boiler, 
fly-wheel and engine insurance, sprinkler leakage, 
elevator, workingmen’s compensation, etc. 

(8) Catastrophe hazard, including reinsurance, 
co-insurance and excess insurance. 

(9) Necessity of casualty insurance as a basis of 
credit. — 


Mutual Casualty Company for Bus Owners 
Formed 

George L. Record and Frank J. Higgins, as 
counsel for the Bus Owners’ Association of 
Hudson County, and Alexander M. MacLeod, 
as counsel for the Bus Owners’ Association 
of Passaic County, organized last week a 
mutual insurance company for writing acci- 
dent insurance for the bus owners under the 
Kates law. The company is called “The 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company of New 
Jersey.” To comply with the law the bus 
owners raised $50,000 in cash for capital ac- 
count, and some $15,000 in advance for pre- 
miums for insurance. 

The officers of the company are: Frank J. 
Higgins, president; George L. Record, treas- 
urer and general counsel, and M. A. Kreps, 
secretary and general manager. The directors 
are, in addition to Mr. Record and Mr. Hig- 
gins, James G. Blauvelt of Ridgewood; Alex- 
ander M. MacLeod of Paterson, and Sheriff 
John McCutcheon of Paterson. 


W. W. Steiner Accepts New Position 
W. W. Steiner, assistant manager of the 
Chicago office of the American Surety Com- 
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pany, has resigned and has been appointed 
resident manager at Chicago of the Globe In- 
demnity Company surety department, succeed- 
ing Homer McKee, who was recently elected 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Surety Com- 
pany. Mr. Steiner will assume his new duties 
on August I5. 


Must Rule on Compensation for Part 
Time Worker 

The Utah Supreme Court will probably be 
asked to decide whether Clyde Parry, a miner 
in the employ of the Utah Fuel Company, is 
entitled to the maximum compensation of $16 
a week payable to injured workmen under the 
State law. As the mines have been working 
only part time through a want of market for 
coal, and Parry has been employed two or 
three days a week only, the fuel company con- 
tended it was not liable for the full amount of 
compensation provided by law, which in Utah 
is 60 per cent of the weekly wage, with a maxi- 
mum of $16 per week. 

The Industrial Commission thought other- 
wise and ordered the company to pay the 
amount it would have paid had the man been 
working full time. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion will have a far-reaching effect because of 
the fact that none of the mines in the State 
have been working full time for many months. 





President Morton Deals With Coinsurance 

In the third advertisement prepared by President 
J. B. Morton of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for publication in New York daily newspapers, 
the main topic is coinsurance. 











“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 


Insurance Company 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 
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Company Representation Wanted 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 




















A General Agency operating 
in Province of Ontario on 
automobile insurance only, 
with approximately 1ooagents, 
desires to obtain General 
Agency for going fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. Address R. 
C. Sanborn, 904 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Ontario. 





FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 








A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


* National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





FREDERIC S, WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 














Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Auto- National Union | New Amsterdam 
mobile-, ord National-Hartford \ ‘ 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 


British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
ideli ty. Pheni 

eune — BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephone Randolph 7684 


CHICAGO 








A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


“Life Insurance Service”’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 

















SOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents; 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 





W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 








W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 

















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. f : 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 


arrangements. 
All noo ac held nal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 




















Actuarial 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 














ACTUARY WANTED 


Progressive Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Company desires to employ 
youfig resident actuary who would 
be willing to commence at a nom- 
inal salary and work up with the 
Company’s growth. Young man 
of progressive tendencies essential. 
Apply Box 130, care of THE 
SPECTATOR, New York, N. Y. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg.,. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 








F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADBLPHIA 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Actuarial 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 
WASHINGTON D C NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








10 Jackson Pisce. N. W Independent Life Buildnig 











Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 





LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Caroling 

















Factory Insurance Association to Move 

Manager H. L. Phillips of the Factory In- 
surance Association believes that the associa- 
tion office will probably be moved this month 
from its location on the top floor of the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company building on Pearl 
street to the third floor of the Willys-Overland 
building at the corner of Asylum and Hurlburt 
streets, opposite the railroad station, which it 
bought several months ago. 


61.8 Per Cent Loss Ratio in Mississippi 
Following the publication of fire losses in 
Mississippi during the past five years, Hon. 
T. M. Henry, Insurance Commissioner for that 
State, has announced that during 1920 the 
companies experienced a gross loss ratio of 
61.8 per cent. The expenses of operating the 
various companies ran from 30 to 40 per cent, 
according to Mr. Henry. 
Burglary Underwriters to Discuss Action 
of National Surety 

As a result of the breaking away of the 
National Surety of New York from the 
Burglary Underwriters Association, the asso- 
ciation will hold a special meeting to-day 
(Thursday) to discuss the situation. 


Threatened Rupture Averted 

The notice of the abrogation of the working 
agreement between the Western Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau has been withdrawn 
by the governing committee of the Union as a 
tesult of successful negotiations for a composi- 
tion of the matters which have been in dispute, 
Principally in regard to bank agencies. 


New Concordia Fire Vice-President 
August J. Luedke, secretary of the Milwaukee Cor- 
Tugating Company, was elected vice-president of the 
Concordia Fire Insurance Company of Milwaukee last 
week, succeeding the late William A. Starke. 











ON THE PERSONAL SIDE 
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H. W. Ellis, the popular general agent of the 
Pfioenix of London, has been elected a vice- 
president of the company, succeeding Hart 
Darlington. 

L. L. McGrew, brother of Dr. William R. 
McGrew, president and medical director of 
the Prairie Life of Omaha, Neb., has been 
elected secretary of the company. 

Ery Kehaya, president of the Washington 
Marine Insurance Company, has sailed for 
Surope, to be absent for several months on 
business in connection with the company. 

R. V. Ives, vice-president of the A®tna, in 
charge of the Western department, left last 
week for his summer home on Lake Champlain, 
where he will spend the entire month of 
August. 

A. M. Shields, who has been manager of the 
Equitable Life of New York at San Francisco 
for more than thirty years, recently resigned 
and will devote his time hereafter to personal 
production, 

Roy C. Ward, president of the Insurance 
Brokers Exchange of San Francisco and a 
member of the firm of Geo. E. Billings Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended business 
trip to Australia. 

George Penick, Jr., has been appointed State 
agent for South Carolina for the New York 
Underwriting Agency, to take effect August 15. 
Mr. Penick has been representing the Royal 
in the same territory. 

Thomas H. Darling, former secretary of the 
Great Eastern Casualty Company, who recently 
established a local agency at Rockville Center, 
L. |., has been appointed special agent for the 
Queen Insurance Company. 

H. C. Ramsay, at present representing the 
marine branch of the A¢tna at Seattle, has been 
appointed to also represent the Universal and 
Franklin in the marine field at that city. 
James R. Mason has been representing the 
lranklin at Seattle. 

Charles H. Willoughby, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York, visited most of the cities and towns 
in the State, from New York to Syracuse, dur- 
ing July. He reports a general increase in in- 
terest in the Federation throughout the State, 
with prospects good for a substantial increase 
in membership, which at present is about 2,500. 

Among the insurance men recently visiting 
New York were noted Fred W. Kieffer, secre- 
tary of the North British & Mercantile at 
Pittsburgh; Kalford Kreth of Montgomery, 
Ala., State agent for the Home Insurance 
Company; Norman R. Moray, vice-president 
and general manager of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company; A. O. Ohlhaver, 
State agent of the Phcenix Insurance Company 
in Georgia and South Carolina; Harry A. 
Smith, president of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company; Secretary V. H. Smith of the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Nathan Klee of the firm of Klee, Rogers, 
Wile & Loeb was in a serious automobile acci- 
dent recently near his home in Winnetka, II1. 
Mr. Klee with his chauffeur and two young 
sons was driving to the railroad station when 
they accidentally collided with an automobile 
owned by L. Friedman, also living in Winnetka. 
Howard Klee, the seven-year-old son of Mr. 
Klee, was thrown through the windshield and 
very badly injured. Mr. Klee was also seri- 
ously hurt and will be laid up at least ter: days 
or two weeks. Mr. Friedman, owner of the 
other car, jumped out when he saw the coi- 
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lision could not be averted and was uninjured. 
Both cars were wrecked. 

Luther B. Little, advertising manager of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, being 
like many another man, human, talks about the 
weather. Surely an all-absorbing topic of con- 
versation these days. Mr. Little has his own 
opinion regarding the hot weather so preva- 
lent this summer and produces in proof there- 
of a letter from Professor Edwin B. Frost of 
the Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis., 
which was written to his brother, Henry L. 
Little of Minneapolis. This letter is in refuta- 
tion of the theory of comets falling into the sun 
and thus increasing its radiation. Mr. Little 
enclosed the letter in one to the New York 
Times, both of which appeared in its issue of 
July 28. From Professor Frost’s communica- 
tion it appears that the temperatures have not 
yet reached some of those recorded for the 
summer of 1918. It may be that Mr. Little 
cherishes this letter in the light of these com- 
parison and proceeds icily with his work, 
thinking how much cooler it is now than it 
was in 1918. 


Virginia Agents at Lynchburg 

The agency qualification law, reinsurance by 
mutuals by stock companies and the question of 
ea business manager were the chief topics dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents held last week 
at Lynchburg, Va. The program included Col. 
Joseph Button, Insurance Commissioner of 
Virginia; Robert P. Barbour, secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile, and Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary of the National Association. 


: W. C. Robinson Dead 

William C. Robinson, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Underwriters Laboratories, 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, Sunday 
afternoon after a short illness of a week fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 





Home’s Semi-Annual Statement 

The Home of New York has prepared its 
semi-annual statement, which shows that on 
July 1, last, its assets aggregated $71,681,517; 
its capital was $12,000,000, and its net surplus 
$17,684,639, giving it a surplus as to policy- 
holders of $29,684,639. Since January 1 the 
company has increased its capital by $6,000,000, 
additional surplus to the amount of $3,000,000 
having also been paid in as a premium on the 
stock sold. 





—The home office statement of the Prudential Re- 
and Coinsurance Company of Zurich, Switzerland, as 
of December 31, 1920, shows assets aggregating 62,- 
589,348 francs, a capital stock of 6,000,000 francs, 
and a profit and loss account balance, before dis- 
tribution for dividends and reserves, of 633,037 
francs, the balance carried forward being 48,037 
francs. 


—The Swiss Reinsurance Company of Zurich, in its 
home office statement dated December 31, 1920, shows 
assets of 267,971,104 francs; a capital stock of 20,- 
000,000 francs; premium reserves of about 157,000,- 
000 frances, and a profit and loss account balance of 
2,273,785, from which dividends were declared and 
reserves increased, carrying forward a balance of 
48,785 francs, 
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The Farmers and Bankers 
Life Insurance Company 


Ts an established fact—an integral part of 
the life insurance and financial activities of 
its Home State—Kansas, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the citizens of its neighboring states 
in which it is operating. FULLEST Co- 


OPERATION WITH AGENTS. 
HOME OFFICES 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 


CAPITAL, $500,000 FULLY PAID 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LIVE MEN 
H. S. Bridgewater, 731 Railway Exchange Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., Manager Missouri and Kansas. 


J. R. Railey, 401 DallasCounty State Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas, Manager Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. 


W. H. Savage, Vice-President and Agency Director. 














MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 


Paid-up Capital $100,000.00 
Admitted Assets Dec. 31, 1920, $307,412.00 


Policies Issued on the Weekly Plan Only 
W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 














GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


A Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, 
SS Ree a | he Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
So tNERAL Ky idence, Burglary, etc 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


ELMER! H. DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 


INSURANCE 





ASUALIY 














WANTED | 


Managers for These I mportant Districts 
KANSAS, EASTERN MISSOURI, WEST VIRGINIA 


Guaranteed low cost policies. As good as we can make them. 


Any one of the above is an absolutely first class opportunity. Ii 
your record is clean and you can furnish evidence of your Ability as a 
Personal Producer, your application will be considered. 


Address S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The Rookery, Chicago 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 

Now operating in 22 states and the District 
of Columbia—through its loyal and efficient 
agency corps produced in 1920—its 75th An- 
niversary Year—the largest amount of paid 
business in the history of the Company. 

In every department the Company experi- 
enced its most successful year. 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies. 














American Indemnity Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Cash Comite ............ $ 600,000.00 
Assets—OVER.......... $2 ,000,000.00 





BURLING D. PRINCE, General Agent 
327 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Automobile, Public 
Liability, Property Damage and Collision, 
and General Liability Insurance 











SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
eT and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
Thos. F. Daly, President 





DENVER, COLORADO 








YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 
The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483, 100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over $4,196,000. 
FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 
































